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APPLETON Moraavn. 
Shows that the trolley road is becoming a 


dangerous competitor of the steam line over 
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By R. W. Savuretpt, M.D. Illus-| 


trated. 


Describes the kagu, seriema, hammerhead, 
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bits. 


The Shad’s Annual Pilgrimage. By 
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A timely article giving many interesting 
facts about a favorite food fish. 
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Degeneration. 


By Prof. Max Norpav. Translated from the second 
edition of the German work. 8vo. Clo.h, $8.50. 

‘ Let us say at once that the English-reading pub- 
lic should be grateful for an English rendering of 
Max Nordau’s polemic. It will provide society with 
&@ subject that may last as long as the present gov- 
ernment. .. . We read the pages without find- 
ing one dull, sometimes in reluctant agreement, 
sometimes with amused contempt, sometimes with 
angry indignation.”—London Saturday 

“The book is one of more than ordinary interest, 
Nothing just like it has ever been written. Agree 
or disagree with its conclusions, wholly or in part, 
no one can fail to recognize the force of its argument 
and the timeliness of its injunctions.” —Chicago Even- 
ing Post. 

‘A most absorbing book, and is likely to displace 
‘Trilby’ as a subject of popular discussion.”— 
Chicago Tribune, 

** This fascinating and most suggestive boc" gives 
a picture of the msthetic manifestations of the times 
drawn with rare adroitness, vigor, and command of 
satire, and it will be — to hold a place which has 





not been pi ti Commercial 
** Certain to arouse a storm of discussion.” —Phila- 
delphia Ledger. 


“The interest which ‘Degeneration’ causes in 


| the reader is intense.”—New York Times. 


Actual Africa; 


Orn, THe COMING CONTINENT. A Tour of Exploration. 


By Frank VINCENT, author of “Around and 
About South America,” ‘In and Out of Central 

_ America,” etc. With Map and 104 full-page 
Illustiations. 8vo. Cloth, $5.00. 

This thorough and comprehensive work furnishes 
@ survey of the entire continent which this ex- 
perienced traveler has circumnavigated in addition 
to his inland explorations. The latter have in- 
cluded journeys in northern Africa, Madagascar, 
southern Africa, and an expedition into the Congo 
country which has covered fresh ground. His book 
has the distinction of presenting a comprehensive 
pr mee | instead of offering an account of one 
special district. It is more elaborately illustrated 


than any book See the subject, and contains a 
large map carefully corrected to date. 


The Gods, Some Mortals, 
and Lord Wickenham. 


By Joun OLIVER Hopsss, author of * Some Emotions 
and a Moral,” etc. With Portrait of the Author. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.50, 

The author of “Some Emotions and a Moral” 

Pea in this hook her most ambitious work. 

he has written, not a study, or a collection of epi- 

— but a complete novel, in which she has gone 

eeper and further than in any previous essay. 

Her brilliancy of thought nd style is familiar, but 

her admirers will find a new force in the sustained 

power with which she has drawn some remarkable 
characters and worked out an impressive theme. 


The Story of Sonny Sahib. 


By Mrs Everarp Cores (Sara Jeannette Duncan), 
author of “ Vernon’s Aunt,” “A Daughter of To- 
day,” “An American Girl in London,” etc. With 
10 full-page Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $1.00. 


This —_ a of youthful - conten ee fasci- 
nate older an readers alike. a story 
of the Indian Mutiny and the years which imme- 
diately followed. 
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Spanish-and-English 
Dictionary. 


A New Dictionary of the Spanish and English Lan- 
guages. Containing the latest Scientific, Mili- 
tary, Commercial, Technical, and Nautical 
Terms. Based upon Velazquez's unabridged 
edition. In Two Parts: Spanish-English and 
English-Spanish. 16mo. Cloth, $1.00. 


Evolution and Effort, 


AND THEIR RELATION TO RELIGION AND POLITics, By 
EDMOND KELLY, M.A., F.G.8. 12mo, Cloth, $1.25. 
This book is an attempt to show that the Evolution 
of to-day is differentiated from the Evolution which 
preceded man by the factor of conscious effort; that 
man, by virtue of his faculty of vonecious effort, is no 
longer the product of Evolution but the master of it; 


that the chief ally of this faculty is religion, and its 


most fruitful though as yet neglected field is politics; 
that an alliance between religion and politics is 
essential to progress in the struggle of humanity 
with evil and with pain; and that this alliance must 
practice tne gospel of effort and not that of laissez 
Jaire, 


Bog-Ilyrtle and Peat. 


By 8. R. Crooxetr. Uniform with “ The Lilac Sun- 
bonnet.” 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

The idyllic charm of ‘“* The Lilac Sunbonnet” re- 
appears in this fascinating picture of the quaint 
humor, the stern conviction, and the passing 
shadows of Scottish life. Mr. Crockett bas made 
his place, and readers need no introduction to bis 
work. 
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Each, 12mo. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 





The Marriage of Esther. By Guy Boorupy, author 
of **On the Wallaby,” etc, 


Eve’s Ransom. By GEORGE GISSING, author of 
“ Denzil Quarrier,” ‘‘ The Odd Women,” etc. 


An Arranged Marriage. By DonorHEA Guranp, 
author of “ Etelka’s Vow,” “A Queen of Curds 
and Cream,” etc. 


The Mermaid. By L. DovGALt, author of “ Beggars 
All,” ** What Necessity Knows,” etc. 


Kitty’s Engagement. .By FLORENCE WARDEN, 
author of “ The House on the Marsh,” “At the 
World's Mercy,” etc. 


The Honour of Savelli. By 8. Lever? Yuars. 


Noemi. By 8. BARING-GOULD, author of *“ Eve,” 
‘* Red Spider,” “ Little Tu’penny,” etc, 
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DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


THE IMPREGNABLE CITY. 


A Novel. By Max PEMBERTON, author of ‘ The Iron 
Pirate,” “ Jewel Mysteries,” etc. 

Max Pemberton is a rising voung writer of whom 
great things are expected, His ‘Jewel Mysteries” 
met with a wide appreciation last autumn, and in 
the novel now issued he has produced a strong bit 
of work which will give him a place among the new 


novelists, 
MELTING SNOWS. 


A Novel. Translated from the German by MAR- 
GARET SYMONDS. $1.25. 


“This prettiest of modern German stories. Youth 
and first love and the awakening of the human soul, 
treated with the frankest romanticism, are the au- 
thor’s themes, but he handles his subjects in a 
masterly way. We have read no book for years 
which is as exquisite in ite simple poetry as this.” 


SCOTTISH SKETCHES. 


By AMELIA £&. Barr. $1.25. Having acquired the 
lates and copyright of this book, it is now re- 
ued in uniform style with the other works of 

its popular author. 


Whenever Mrs. Barr has written of the life and 
characteristics of the Scottieh folk she has appeared 
at her poy hy ee pw of that intimate touch by which, 
from her dred acquaintance with the people, she 
has enriched her art. 


THE MEMOIRS OF A PROTESTANT. 


Condemned to the galleys of France for his religion. 
Written by himself and translated by Oliver 
Goldsmith. Introduction by Austin Dobsen. 
Limited to 1,000 copies for England and America. 
2 vols,, $2.50. 

Apart from the extraordinary interest and ver- 
acity of this work, these merits commend it: first, 
it 4s a contemporary version, demonstrably from 
Goldsmith’s pen, as prover by Mr. Dobson; second, 


it is ‘sg earliest appearance in book form, 
and it is as oe oo to read as‘any of his early 
journey-work with ite unique and peculiar charm. 
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An oe gg guide to the Successful Use of the 
Wh By Luraer H. Porter, With illustra- 
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Men, Women and Books 

BETWEEN THREE and four of the morning the last words 
of the book were written, and, putting down my pen—with- 
out falling asleep, as I should have done had my task been 
to read the book, instead of to write it—I began to muse on 
the emotions I ought to have felt, and on the emotions other 
and greater authors had felt. There was a time, ‘‘in the 
days that were earlier,” when the writing of a book was a 
rare and solemn task, to be approached—like the writing of 


. “Paradise Lost "—after years of devout and arduous prepar- 


ation, under the “great Taskmaster’s eye.” Now it is all a 
rush and a fever and a fret, and the mad breathlessness of 
the New York newspaper office has spread from journalism 
to literature, and novelists cheerfully contract to write books 
in the next century, quite unregardful of whether there will 
be any books in them bythen. Barrie and Olive Schreiner 
remain in honorable silence, but even they have lately got 
married, which perhaps accounts for a little. That was a 
very human prescription in the Old Testament :—“ When a 
man taketh a new wife he shall not go out in the host, neither 
shall he be charged with any business; he shall befree at home 
one year, and shall cheer his wife which he hath taken,” 
Delightful honeymoon of those pastoral days! Now the 
honeymoon has dwindled to a week, or in the case of actors 
and actresses to a matinde (for they appear at night as usual), 
and few of us possess sufficient oxen and sheep and manser- 
vants and maidservants to strike work for a year. 

If only our authors would produce but one book a year, 
instead of yielding two or three harvests to make hay withal 
while the sun shines! Nor do they do these things much 
betterin France. From the patient parturition of a Flaubert 
—the father of the Realists—we have come down to the me- 
chanical annual crop of his degenerate descendant, Zola. 
Perhaps the age of great works—like the age of great folios 
—is over, so that none will ever have again those fine sensa- 
tions that made Gibbon chronicle how he finished his monu- 
mental history between the hours of eleven and twelve at 
night in the summer-house at Lausanne, or that dictated the 
stately sentiment of Hallam's wind-up of his “ Introduction 
to the Literature of Europe :”"—“I hereby terminate a work 
which has furnished the occupation of not very many years. 
* * * I cannot affect to doubt that I have contributed some- 
thing to the general literature of my country, something to the 
honorable estimation of my own name and to the inheritance 
of those, if it is for me still to cherish that hope, to whom I 
have to bequeath it.” 

Thackeray must have felt something of this fine glow when 
he finished “Vanity Fair,” despite his genial simulation of 
“Come, children, let us shut up the box and the puppets, for 
our play is played out.” Dickens, who had not humor enough 
for such self-mockery, took his endings very seriously indeed, 
and even in the middle of his books had all the emotions of 
parting when some favorite character had to quit the stage, 
some poor Dombey or little Nell. You remember what he 
wrote in the preface to “‘ David Copperfield,” of ‘ how sor- 
towfully the pen is laid down at the close of a two-years’ im- 
aginative task, or how an author feels as if he were dismiss- 
ing some portion of himself into the shadowy world, when a 
crowd of the creatures of his brain are going from him for- 
ever.” And contrast his superfluously solemn asseveration, 
“No one can ever believe this narrative in the reading more 
than I believed it in the writing,” with the whimsical melan- 

of the “Vanity Fair” preface, the references to the 
Becky doll and the Amelia puppet. One feels that Thack- 


eray was the greater Master, in that he took himself less se- 
riously, and had the finer sense of proportion. But that he 
lived with his characters quite:as much as his great contem- 
porary may be seen from that charming Roundabout Paper 
“ De Finibus,” where he describes the loneliness of his study 
after all those people had gone who had been boarding and 
lodging with him for twenty months. They had plagued him 
and bored him at all sorts of uncomfortable hours, and yet 
now he would be almost glad if one of them would walk in 
and chat with him as of yore—“an odd) pleasant, humorous, 
melancholy feeling.” In how much more solemn a mood 
Dickens finishes “ Our Mutual Friend,” congratulating him- 
self on having been saved—with Mr. and Mrs. Boffin and the 
Lammles, with Bella Wilfer and Rogue Riderhood—from a 
destructive railway accident, so that he cannot help thinking 
of the time when the words with which he closes the book 
will be written against his life—“The End.” 

Thackeray needed no railway accident to remind him of 
‘“* The End,” and two lines before the close of “Vanity Fair” 
we find him writing—in the prime of his life, “ Ah, vani/as van- 
itatum!/ Which of us is happy in this world? Which of us 
has his desire, or having it, is satisfied?” That thought oc- 
curred to Gibbon, too, for he had not taken many turns under 
the silver moon in that covered walk of acacias, enjoying the 
spectacle of the lake and the mountains, and the recovery of 
his freedom and the establishment of his fame, before a sober 
melancholy was spread over his mind by the idea that he 
“had taken an everlasting leave of anold and agreeable com- 
panion, and that whatsoever might be the future fate of his 
history, the life of the historian must be short and pre- 
carious.” When George Eliot put the last stroke to “ Rom- 
ola,” the book which “ploughed into her more than any of 
her books,” which she “ began as a young woman and fin- 
ished as an old woman,” she exclaimed in her diary— 
“ Ebeneser/” O unpredictible ejaculation! benezer/ 'Tis 
true the erudite Miss Evans had Hebrew and knew that it 
meant “a stone of help.” And in the evening she went to 
hear “ La Gazza Ladra.” Let us hope that some false per- 
suasion of the immortality of “Romola”’ counteracted that 
bodily ma/aise and suffering of which she complained to Sara 
Hennell. 

But it is rather the tradition of Trollope that rules to day 
—Trollope, that canny craftsman who wrote every day for a 
stated number of hours, and who, if he finished a novel twenty 
minutes before the end of his term, would take up a clean 
sheet of paper and commence another. Did I say the canny 
Trollope? Nay, this is rather uncanny, unearthly, unhuman. 
What! You have lived with your characters day and night 
for months and months, have thought their thoughts and been 
racked by their passions, and you can calmly wind up their 
affairs and turn instanter to a new circle of acquaintances? 
’Tis the very coquetry of composition, the heartless flirtation 
of fiction-mongering. Thackeray, indeed, confesses to liking 
to begin another piece of work after one piece is out of hand, 
were it only to write half a dozen lines; but “that is some- 
thing towards Number the Next,” not towards Book the 
Next, for these old giants wrote from hand to mouth. I have 
always figured to myself Trollope’s novels as all written on a 
long, endless scroll of paper rolled on an iron axis, nailed up 
in his study, The publishers approach to buy so many yards 
of fiction, and shopman Anthony, scissors in hand, unrolls the 
scroll and snips it off at the desired point. This counter- 


jumping conception of the Muses prevails with the customers 
to-day, with the editors who buy fiction at so much a thousand 





words. Carlyle—Heaven preserve me from finishing a book 
ashe did his “ French Revolution,” to lose it and write it all 
over again!—had the truer idea when he suggested that 
authors should be paid by what they do zof write. But it 
was reserved for the libraries to reach the lowest conception 
of literature. Their clients enjoy the privilege of having so 
many books at a time, a book being a book just as an orange 
is an orange. If the book the reader wants is not there, why, 
there is another book for him to take; by which beautiful 
system the. good writer reaps very little advantage over the 
mediocre, for indifferent books are forced upon the public as 
the conjuror forces cards on people who think they are choos- 
ing them. It is a wonder the libraries do not purvey their 
literature by the pound. 
- * 

Perhaps one of those ingenious gentlemen who send in- 
quisitive letters to a number of authors, and piece together 
the replies into an original article, will find in these sambling 
remarks a suggestion for a new interrogatory, and forthwith 
despatch epistles to authors asking them how they feel when 
they finish a book. I have been asked how I take exercise 
—and have replied “ Walker”; I have been asked to describe 
my literary habits—and have answered that they are bad; 
and, most delicious of all, I have been asked whether I don’t 
think interviewers a nuisance. But when it came to a ques- 
tion I really would have liked to answer, 1 was not asked. 
This question, which was put to some of my colleagues— 
“ What books do you think are undeservedly neglected ? ’— 
would have given me a unique opportunity of mentioning the 
names of my works, Those who were asked seem to have 
been unanimously modest, and to have preferred merely to 
draw attention to the width of their reading by eulogising 
some out-of-the-way book. Yet there are many books pub- 
lished within the last few years which have been as unduly 
neglected as others have been unduly appreciated. The 
merit of a book, even when it is not a drawback to success, 
is only one of its factors. To take the most obvious of these 
factors, there is the swamping success of other books published 
simultaneously. Just so at Cambridge, the fifth wrangler of 
one year often overtops the senior wrangler of the preceding 
year. And once a book is passed over—at so feverish a 
pace do we live now—we rarely or never return on our foot- 
steps. And the alternative that is so hurtful to the play— 
either boom or “ bust,” as Artemas Ward might have put it— 
is becoming increasingly the rule in literature too, Sometimes 
the author of a good book writes a better—or a worse—and 
achieves his boom, and then the public discovers the merits 
of the prior book. But how if our author had died before 
he got his second innings? The critic ought from time to 
time to turn aside from the ceaseless flow of new books to 
contemplate the old. And so I hope now and again to devote 
a little space to some unduly forgotten work of yesterday, in- 
stead of vying with that lightning speed “ up-to-dateness ” of 
contemporary criticism which is the analogue and Nemesis of 
the hurry of contemporary production. As an example, look 
at Vernon Lee’s * Vanitas,’’ three brilliant short stories— 
the first, “* Lady Tal,” worthy of Henry James; the second, 
* A Worldly Woman,” more artistic than anything I can re- 
member by the far-booming lady novelists; and the third, 
“The Legend of Madame Krasinska,” as weird and arrestive 
as anything‘in Poe, and with a deeper moral truth and im- 
port. Yet this extraordinary volume seems to have received 
neither praise nor pudding. Perhaps, had the book been 
called “The Yellow Triplets,” these three stories would be in 
everybody's mouth. 

* * * 

As Helmholtz pointed out, we ought to see everyting 
double, except the few objects in the centre of vision; and 
as a matter of fact we do get double images, but the preju- 
diced intelligence perceives them as one. The drunken man 

is thus your only true seer, Genius, which has always been 
suspected of affinity with drunkenness, is really a faculty for 
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seeing abnormally—that is to say, veraciously. Mr, Andrey 
Lang, who thinks that all children have genius, is thus par. 
tially justified, for, till they have been taught to see conven. 
tionally, they see with fresh insight. Hence the awkward. 
ness of their questions. Mr. Bernard Shaw recently wrote 
an article on “ How to Become a Genius,” but he omitted 
to supply the recipe. It is simply this: see what you do 
see, and not what everybody tells you you see. To think 
what everybody says is to be a Philistine, and to say what 
everybody thinks is to be a genius. Every healthy eye sees 
Purkinje’s Figures when the conditions are present; but 
only a rare eye perceives them consciously. That is the eye 
of genius, but the Philistines cry, “‘ Disease, Degeneration,” 

Which brings me again to Max Nordau's book. I criti. 
cised “ Entartung ” in such detail a year ago that, now that 
it has appeared in its English dress—and an excellent and 
stylish dress it is—I only want to repeat that this indictment 
of our century for “ Degeneration” is as brilliant as itis 
wrong-headed and bull-headed. Our infinitely complex and 
tumultuous century is not to be summed up in a catchword, 
The book has the vast erudition which only a German can 
wield, and the copious wit which only a Jew would or could 
put into a quasi-scientific treatise. Nevertheless ‘tis as 
clever and confused as, say, Henry Irving discussing the art 
of Acting (and overlooking the plain distinction that Acting 
is an executive art, like fiddling, not a creative art like paint- 
ing), or the superior Oxford person proving the tragic parts 
of * Hamlet” were written for comic interludes (as if they are 
not usually still played as such), or Mr. Grant Allen girding 
at marriage through the medium of “ The Woman Who Did." 
Apart from the fact that she didn’t, surely Grant Allen knows 
that a novel—like a sermon—can be written to prove any- 
thing. There is nothing I would not undertake to prove in 
a novel. You have only to take an exceptional case and 
treat it as if it were normal. Aisop’s fables could easily be 
re-written to prove exactly the opposite morals, just as there 
is no popular apothégm whose antidote may not be found in 
the same treasury of folk-wisdom: ‘Never put off till to- 
morrow what you can do to-day,” and “ Sufficient for the day 
is the evil thereof”; “ Penny wise, pound foolish!” and “ Look 
after the pennies, and the pounds will take care of them- 
selves.” 

As I have already admitted, I suffer from an inability to 
see the morals of Stories—like the auditor who blunts the 
point of the drollest anecdote by inquiring “ And what hap 
pened then?” Even the beautiful allegory of the three rings 
in “ Nathan der Weise” always seems to me to throw cot 
siderable discredit on the father who set his sons wrangling 
over the imitation rings. And, inversely, nothing seems easier 
to me than to invent fables to prove wrong morals: ¢, £.— 






THE RODENT wHO DiED 


A pretty grey Mouse was in the habit of sauntering from 
its hole every evening to pick up the Crumbs in the Dining 
Room. ‘What a pretty Mouse!” said the Householder, 
and made more crumbs for Mousie to eat. So great a Bat- 
quet was thus spread that the Noble-hearted little Mouse 
cheeped the news to its Sisters and its Cousins and its Aunts, 
and they all came every evening in the Train of its Tail 10 
regale themselves on the remains of the Repast. “Dea 
dear!” cried the Householder in despair, “the house is over 
run with a plague of Vermin.” And he mixed Poison wi 
the crumbs, and the poor little pioneer Mouse perished im 
contortions of Agony. 

Meral: Don’t. 

And this is what I think of the bold bad book Grant Allen 
has been so long threatening to write. Montes 
nascitur ridiculus mus. With excellent qualities as 4 tragic 
drama, “The Woman Who Did” breaks down hopelessly # 
an anecdotal syllogism. Grant Allen’s science may be good 
fiction ; his fiction is not good science. aR 
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Literature 
Faith versus Scientific Rationalism 
1. The Fountations of Belief. Being Notes Introductory to the Study 
of theology. by the Right Hon. Arthur James Balfour, Long- 
mans, Green & Co, 2. Mental Development in the Child and the 
Race—Methods and Processes, By james Mark Baldwin. Mac- 
millan & Co. 

THE INTEREST IN Mr. Balfour's new book (1) is great; 
already a second edition has been announced. Of course, 
the author’s high position insures recognition of what he 
writes, but his clear, strong style, his candor, and his quiet 
yet vigorous thinking secure for him hearty appreciation as 
well, He has the gratitude, not only of the general reader. 
for whom, he says, he has chiefly written, but also of the 
specialist. At a time when naturalism or scientific rational. 
ism on the one hand, and theological dogmatism on the 
other, have been rather overbearing towards each other, a 
book like Mr. Balfour’s, always direct, yet also always 
thoughtful and self-controlled, liberal in its views and honest 
in its conclusions, is very wholesome. Its modest “notes” 
that are only ‘ introductory to the study of theology ” in a way 
altogether so refreshing, cannot but arouse a strong desire for 
better acquaintance hereafter. Mr. Balfour is known to 
those who like to call names as a neo-Hegelian. He is with 
those in England who have found more comfort and assur- 
ance in the philosophy of Germany than in that of their own 
country. He joins them in a protest against scientific 
rationalism or naturalism. Naturalism, which appears now 
as agnosticism, now as positivism, and now as empiricism, 
gets its life-blood from the distinction between the things 
that are temporal and knowable and the things that are called 
eternal, but that, being unknowable, may even not exist at 
all, It views reason as at best only a result of the world, 
instead of the world as a result of reason. According to it, 
“The unthinking interaction of causes and effects has at last 
resulted in a consciousness wherein that interaction may be 
reflected and understood ” (p. 66). 

" This is not teleology,” says Mr. Balfour. ‘‘ Indeed, it is a 

doctrine which leaves no room for any belief in design. But in the 
minds of some who have imperfectly grasped their own doctrines, 
it appears capable of partially meeting the sentimental needs to 
which teleology gives a fuller satisfaction, inasmuch as reason thus 
finds an assured place in the scheme of things, and is enabled, 
after the fashion of the Chinese, in some sort to ennoble its ignoble 
progenitors,” 
In a word, naturalism is parasitism. Scientists and ration- 
alists alike feed on realities that lie in notions most remote 
from sense-experience ; they feed upon them with as much 
avidity as any of us. Do not Spinoza’s quasi-mathematical 
demonstrations quite outdo themselves in leading to the love 
ofGod? And is not even Spencer’s faith in scientific cer- 
tainty rather in response to human needs than to any real 
self-testifying certitude ? His sun that shines is not more 
certain than Spinoza's God. 

Mr, Balfour's protest against empirical science and natu- 
talism is a valuable corrective in these times, but in certain 
respects it is, let us say, too conservative or too orthodox. 
Of course, it is misleading to assume, as Mr. Balfour seems 
to do, that the faith of science and the faith of religion are of 
the same kind. As soon say that we have the same feelings 
about the past and about the future, both being remote from 
sense-experience. Also, we cannot make the objection to 
the naturalistic idea of reason or self-consciousness as a 

or experiment for increasing the chance of survival 
(Pp. 67-72) accord fully with the assertion that the truth that 
meets the deepest needs of man is transcendent, 7. ¢., beyond 
consciousness; a truth to which in science, in ethics, in 

yin religion, we can give but a “halting expression ” 
(PP. 241-297). May it not be that “survival” and “ trans- 
cendent truth,” or “ reality beyond our reach,” are only dif- 

names for the same thing? That what the scientist 
means by reason or self-consciousness as one of nature's 
ts for increasing the chances of survival,” Mr. 
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Balfour reports as “a halting expression” of an unknowable 
truth? Certainly, both use consciousness as a means to some 
end. Whatever may be said of the metaphysical soundness 
of naturalism, it has done immeasurable service to the world 
in prompting the use or application of knowledge to practical 
needs. Its opponents, like Mr. Balfour, are rather disposed 
to exalt knowledge and consciousness in general, whether 
scientific, or ssthetic, or ethical, or religious, to a place of 
special sanctity. There is, it is true, a deal of inspiration in 
the thought that reason created.the world, but it stands fairly 
obvious in these times that even the best sentiments of re- 
ligion, the best hopes and the best ideals, are safest in the 
hands of those whose reason has been created by the world, 
and is accordingly a device of nature for adaptation or sur- 
vival. One formula stimulates worship; the other, that of 
naturalism, is the formula of practice. 

Prof, Baldwin’s book (2) has happened to come to us in 
company with Mr, Balfour's, and, since it is chiefly given to 
a biological study of mental processes, its conclusions have 
very direct relations to points touched upon by the former 
author, It is a most valuable contribution to biological psy- 
chology, which is a field of modern naturalism in which few 
have labored. Spencer and Romanes are almost the only 
men who have undertaken any systematic statements. Prof, 
Baldwin criticises Spencer not less severely than does Mr. 
Balfour, and his criticisms, although from so different a point 
of view, are of the same general purport. Spencer seems to 
evolve mind out of the wholly irrational, the organic out of 
the chaotic, and he depends too much on chance for organic 
adaptation. According to Baldwin, the living creature must 
have mind, or reason, or the organic power or habit as an 
original endowment. This view robs of all meaning the fol- 
lowing remark by Mr. Balfour :—* An irrational “ Universe 
which accidentally turns out a few reasonable animals at one 
corner of it, as a rich man may experiment at ore end of his 
park with some curious ‘sport’ accidentally produced among 
his flocks and herds, is a Universe which we might well de- 
spise, if we did not share its degradation.” 

Prof. Baldwin’s conclusions, making consciousness or mind 
coextensive with life, will be of general interest, not to speak 
of their value to comparative psychology. But to our niind 
the most important tendency in his book lies in his thorough- 
going acceptance of the recent doctrines that explain mental 
states as resulting wholly from impulses to act. This is spe- 
cially apparent in his interesting chapters on “ Suggestion ” 
and “ Conscious Imitation.” In thelatter(p. 329) he says:— 
‘¢ It is evident that the ‘ general’ or ‘ abstract’ is not a con- 
tent at all. It is an attitude, an expectation, a motor ten- 
dency.” In other words, what reason has for so long held to 
beits natural object, namely, unity as the abstract or universal, 
is found to be not an object at all, but an activity. Natural- 
ism reaching this result is indeed the philosophy of practice ; 
it turns belief itself into the impulse to act. It seems to say 
that reality is out of the reach of the objective consciousness ; 
that consciousness is only a means to the end, or only a * halt- 
ing expression” of the truth; that all that is ultimate is un- 
knowable, because the real and true and ultimate is action. 
In such doctrine is the promise of a revolution. To be told 
that the most abstract idea possible is not an idea in con- 
sciousness at all, but an act, suggests the real function and 
the natural duty of thinkers. 

The value of Prof. Baldwin’s book lies in his uniting infant 
and race psychology; in his careful studies of the children, H. 
and E. particularly, in regard to their distance and color per- 
ception and their responses to suggestions; in his biological 
speculations; and, finally, in the importance he gives to imi- 
tation, organic and conscious. He offers a rather novel ex- 
planation of the origin of right-handedness (ch. IV.), connect- 
ing it intimately with the origin of speech; and his discussion 
of habit and accommodation (ch. VII.) is one of the most in- 
teresting and suggestive discussions that we know of in recent 
psychological literature. He promises his readers a second 
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volume, “already well under way,’ which will have the sub- 
title “‘Interpretations : Educational, Social and Ethical,” in 
contrast to the “ Methods and Processes’’ of the present vol- 
ume. It is needless to say that this new work will be awaited 
with great interest. 





A French Sailor Prince 
Memoirs of the Prince de Joinville. Macmillan & Co, 

PRINCE DE JOINVILLE, third son of Louis Philippe, dates 
these Memoirs from his birth at Neuilly. His mother, the 
Princess Marie Amalie of the Two Sicilies, of whom he 
speaks but little, was nevertheless one who by her gentle influ- 
ence gave him the happy home to which he looks back with 
so much pleasure. The Princess cared little for the splendors 
of rank and the intricacies of politics; she left these to her 
more ambitious sister-in-law. The eight children romped 
around the grounds at Neuilly, climbing haycocks, swimming, 
and roaming through the woods, with all the freedom of 
peasant children; and when the tumults and mobs began in 
Paris, they made tri-colored cockades and played with them. 
The Prince speaks lovingly of his early life and of the 
charming evenings the family enjoyed together at beautiful 
Neuilly, of which he bitterly says:—“ This island, laid waste 
and turned into a slum, was covered then with venerable 
trees. * * * Nothing but a memory remains of that en- 
chanting spot. It was confiscated by Napoleon III. on 
some flimsy pretext or other, and forthwith cut to pieces, so 
as to destroy every trace of those who had owned and lived 
in it.” The revolution of 1830 occurred when the Prince 
was twelve. He tells of the return of the family to the royal 
palace, but says little directly of his father’s being proclaimed 
King, an event which must have excited him at that early 
age. Ina footnote he makes a sort of apology for Louis 
Philippe’s action in taking the crown, written apparently 
from his more modern standpoint. The boy saw the mobs 
from the palace windows,and heard the cries of fickle Paris, 
“ Death to Louis Philippe!” With his brothers, he returned 
quietly to school. He speaks of receiving many a cuff, with 
a “Take that, your young Majesty”; evidently royalty had 
lost its prestige. He early showed his taste for the sea, and, 
after the necessary preliminary studies, began his life in the 
navy, “a sailor to the core,” as he expresses it. 

Henceforth the book is a pleasant account of his travels 
and various experiences in foreign lands. He writes mod- 
estly and never alludes to his high rank, which nevertheless 
admitted him where only royalty can enter. The Sultan’s 
harem and the Mosque of St. Sophia, until then unseen by 
unbelievers, are graphically described. He visited North and 
South America and the Orient several times. During one 
of his visits on shore he witnessed an attempt to assassinate 
Louis Philippe in Paris, while that King was reviewing the 
National Guard. M. Thiers had notified the family that 
such an attempt would be made, and the royal princes sur- 
rounded and tried to guard their father. A mitrailleuse was 
fired from a window, Louis Philippe being hit by a spent 
ball, and grazed by another. Several of his body-guard were 
killed, The Prince received his baptism of fire at Santa 
Cruz in a war against the famous Santa Anna, and upon his 
return to France was made a knight of the Legion of Honor 
for his valor on that occasion. He was appointed to convoy 
the body of Napoleon from. St. Helena to the Hétel des 
Invalides, and, to make this spectacle more imposing, the en- 
try into Paris was fixed for the day of the opening of the 
Chamber of Deputies. His account of the journey is very 
charming ; he calls St. Helena “a scrap of Scotland in mid- 
ocean.” After the exhumation of the body, when the coffin 
was being lowered into the long-boat, he says:— 

‘*It was a striking moment ; a magnificent sunset had been suc- 
ceeded by a twilight of the deepest calm. The British authorities 
and the troops stood motionless on the beach while our ship's guns 
fired a royal salute. I stood in the stern of my long-boat, over 
which floated a magnificent tri-colored flag. * * * The pick 
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of my topmen, all in white, with crape on their arms and bare 
headed like ourselves, rowed the boat in silence, and with the most 
admirable precision. We advanced with majestic slowness, es 
corted by the boats bearing the staff.”’ 

The Prince was notified at Algiers, whither he had gone 
for his wife’s health, that he must not set foot on French soil, 
or communicate with any vessel in the French fleet. “When 
once my father’s rule had disappeared,” he says, “and with it 
the unvarying line of duty traced by my absolute filial devotion 
to him, I watched the establishment of a republican form of 
government without annoyance, for I preferred its clear dis- 
tinctions to the complicated combinations which pretended 
to reconcile opposite principles by putting handcuffs on both,” 
The Memoirs contain many interesting descriptions of times, 
scenes and places, and end in 1848. We should like the 
record of his after-life as exile, author and member of the 
French National Assembly, but he makes no allusions to it, 
In this book the Prince de Joinville reveals himself as a 
noble, true-hearted man, not seeking his own advancement, 
nor caring for the loss of position; loyal to France and her 
interests, enjoying his travels, seeing everything with an 
artistic eye, taking hardship or comfort, as it comes. He 
was an artist, the pupil of the best masters of his time in 
Paris. The illustrations of the book are his own, evidently 
taken direct from his sketch-book. They show quick appre- 
ciation and are very expressive. The translation is good 
and apparently does not weaken the text. 





The Vote on the Federal Constitution 
The Geographical Distribution of the Vote of the Thirteen States on the 
Federal Constitution, 1787-8. By Orin Grant Libby, Published 
by the University of Wisconsin. 

IN THE FINAL presentation of the history of the United 
States, we shall have less of the smell of the lamp and of 
musty documents concerning the state boundary lines, and 
more of the economic interpretation of our national story, 
with due attention to the physiographic and social conditions 
underlying our development. The United States has been 
at once a developed country and a primitive one. The same 
political questions have been put to a society advanced in 
some regions and undeveloped in others ; we have had both 
rapid and retarded evolution, owing to physiographic condi- 
tions. Beside such great changes as, for example, that from 
cotton culture to the cultivation of rice and tobacco in the 
South, there have been the factors of civil war and emancipa- 
tion, and of the gradual development of diversified industries 
in both the South and the North. All these have powerfully 
modified the form of our national story as essayed, for 
example, by Bancroft. Mr. Libby is one of the exponents 
of the newer view of American historiography. At the time 
the vote was taken, Washington and Hamilton represented, 
says Hildreth, at the head of the Federal party, “ the experi- 
ence, the prudence, the practical wisdom, the discipline, the 
conservative reason and instincts of the country, The opposi- 
tion, headed by Jefferson, expressed its hopes, wishes, theories, 
many of them enthusiastic and impracticable.” It is the 
object of this study to show where lay the strength of the 
different parties and tendencies, as represented by their votes 
on the adoption of the Constitution. To assist the student, 
there are two valuable maps, showing not only the distribu- 
tion of the vote, but also of the population. Then, with 
perfect command of his information, which has been gath- 
ered with the assistance of scholars all over the country, the 
author reveals the state areas of opposition and support, and 
gives a presentation of the inter-state grouping of approval 
and disapproval. Our grandfathers were influenced by both 
personal and relative considerations concerning paper money 
and debt. 
delegates shows how far the latter were hampered of 





personally. free. The author concludes that the delegates 


to the ratification convention knew the wishes of their 
stituents and voted in accordance with them; only th 


The chapter on the instructions given to the 
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stances of delegates violating the instructions of their con- 
stituents ace known. We regard this monograph as of the 
first importance to the future historian who seeks to explain 
our complex national history. If one thing seems certain, it 
is that the origin of our national system is cosmopolitan 
rather than simply English. 
The Author of ‘Robinson Crusoe’’ 
The Life of Daniel Defoe. By Thomas Wright. With portraits and 
illustrations. A, D. F. Randolph & Co. 

WHEN A MAN like Charles Lamb could say, “ Defoe was 
always my darling,” there must have been a singular at- 
traction either in the man or in his writings—perhaps, as in 
Charles Lamb's own case, in both. It was said of Dryden 
that “ His chariot wheels got hot by driving fast,’’ and the 
same might be said of his extraordinary contemporary, whose 
career began nine years after Charles’s Restoration and 
ended only one year before the birth of George Washington: 
the heat and rapidity, the vividness and empressement, the 
whirl and the incessant cerebral activity of this phenomenal 
man translate us to the times of Raleigh and Sir Philip Sid- 
ney, or to the immortal times of Periclean Greece. Not 
often in the annals, long and memorable, of English litera- 
ture, does the literary historian hit upon a career of sixty- 
two years so full of work, so replete with vivacity, so burning 
with unquenchable glow, so armor-proof against the hits of 
outrageous fortune. Not one of his own heroes through the 
long roll of “ Robinson Crusoe,” “‘ Moll Flanders,” ‘“ Cap- 
tain Singleton,” “ Jack Sheppard,”’ the “ Memoirs of a Cava- 
lier,” or any other of his 254 works, excels or even rivals the 
adventures of the man himself. Born in 1669, this long en- 
during Ulysses was thirteen times rich and poor, in jail and 
out of jail, in the pillory and out of it, “ pious” as Aineas, 
audacious as Achilles, subtle as Medea, a writer so remarka- 
ble that Daudet considers him one of the chief glories of the 
English language, and yet so amorphous that he continually 
neglected ‘the Aristotelian precept that a work of art must 
have a beginning, a middle and an end—even “ Crusoe ” be- 
ing a literary Manx cat. Even in the blaze of publicity in 
which he lived—the blaze of the reigns of Charles II., James 
II., William and Mary, Anne, and the first George—there is 
doubt about how his name should be spelled, Foe, Faux, 
Vaux and Devereux being variants. Another paradox in 
his paradoxical career is that, though he was a creature 
of infinite liveliness, with his arteries running quicksilver 
and his imagination perpetually a-fire, his blood came from 
phlegmatic Flanders and his ancestry was of Northamp- 
tonshire, where Dunstable bonnets and bobbin-lace were 
more at home than exquisite products of fancy. The aristo- 
cratic de was afterwards whimsically prefixed by the author 
himself (though often neglected), on account of the punning 
use made of Fe by his innumerable enemies. 

Defoe, indeed, was the best loved, best-hated and best- 
robbed man of his time. It is difficult to associate him asa 
contemporary with the serene Addison, the genial Steele, the 
Sanguinary Swift, the incisive Pope. Fielding and Smollett 
seem equally remote from this great and isolated pamphlet- 
eer, and so does Dr. Johnson, who delighted in “ Robinson 
Crusoe”; and yet he lived in the same circles with all these 
men and outdid them all in one thing or another. Asa 
journalist he antedates Zhe Spectator ; as an imaginative 
traveller Crusoe infinitely surpasses Gulliver; “Moll Flan- 
ders” and the “Memoirs of a Cavalier” are wonders of 
realism exceeding in verisimilitude either Smollett or Field- 
ing; while the prose style of Pope and Johnson falls im- 
measurably below the sober yet luminous directness of “ The 
Journal of the Plague,” “Roxana.” or “The Shortest Way.” 

In the minute and scholarly biography of Defoe by Mr. 
Wright (the author of “The Life of Cowper,” reviewed in 
these columns, and head-master of Cowper School at Olney), 


a pnoreme of the times unrolls with such plenitude and 
ul and orderly succession as we have seldom encountered 
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in a biography. Others had written of Defoe, as Minto in 
the English Men of-Letters series, Mr. Saintsbury, Chalmers, 
Wilson, Chadwick and Forster; but none have filled the 
picture so completely with minute and telling strokes, deli- 
cate pencillings and lights and shades, as has the latest bio- 
grapher. Every step of his “ passionate pilgrimage ” has been ~ 
traced by this painstaking student, whose “scent” for facts 
and unpublished work seems infallible. Defoe’s numerous 
descendants have assisted Mr.. Wright manfully, and the re- 
searches of Mr. Aitken in Zhe Contemporary Review and 
Notes and Queries have thrown much needed light on the 
date of his birth and other important matters. One of the 
most striking parts of the book is Mr. Wright's theory, based 
upon a statement of Defoe himself, that “ Robinson Crusoe” 
is really an allegory of the romancer’s own life; and this he 
works out with much patience and ingenious elaboration by 
means of parallelisms in Defoe's and Crusoe’s careers, Of 
his pages 220 are devoted to an exhaustive discussion, inter- 
mingled with biographical data and portraits, of Defoe as a 
pamphleteer and poet, and about the same space to his work 
as a novelist and historian, followed by an excellent summary 
of the whole.. He wrote in every department: history, bio- 
graphy, fiction, political economy, theology, politics, trade, 
travel, superstition, poetry, magic, manners are exemplified 
in his vast work. His two masterpieces are, of course, 
‘Robinson Crusoe,” Part I., and “* Moll Flanders,” closely 
followed by the hardly less admirable “ Journal of the 
Plague” and “ Memoirs of a Cavalier.” Together with “ Rox- 
ana,” “Singleton” and “ Jack Sheppard,” “The Apparition 
of Mrs. Veal,” “ The Shortest Way” and “An Argument for 
a Standing Army,” they constitute a complete view of this 
many-faceted man, who wrote, also, “ bushels’ of worthless 
poetry in an exquisite handwriting, to show, perhaps, . that 
he was omni-dextrous, He died in comparative misery and 
neglect in the year 1731, leaving six children, among them 
the three beautiful daughters to whom he was so devoted. 
He wrote for himself this epitaph :— 
‘* Of all my cares and all my pains 

If aught commendable remains 

Be that my epitaph; if not, 

May | forever be forgot.” 





** The Great Ice Age ’’ 
By James Geikie. Third Edition, wholly rewritten, D, Appleton & Co. 

THERE IS NO PHASE Of geological science of more interest 
to the general public than that concerning the Glacial Period, 
and, unfortunately, this is the one phase of the subject about 
which there is most dispute. Why this should be the case 
is not so easily determined, as the evidences of ice action 
are such that it seems impossible to misinterpret them. But 
the truth is that geological decipherment does not yet seem 
to be reduced to an exact science, and gravel beds, scratched 
pebbles and embedded fossils are often held as conclusive 
evidence of diametzically opposite facts. The straightforward 
story told by the author of the volume before us has every 
evidence of a most correct reading of many stony pages, and 
probably never before has the tale been told with less error. 
So, at least, we think until the 724th page is reached, and 
then we call a halt. The chapter on “Glacial Phenomena 
of North America” is not by Prof. Geikie, but by Prof, T. 
C. Chamberlin. Whether this choice of an author for the 
“ American” part of the work was wise or not, is an open 
question, We think it was not. 

There are two schools of glacialists in this country, and 
Prof. Chamberlin represents the less popular one; and, cer- 
tainly, his adoption of the views of some of the authors he 
quotes renders his whole contribution to the book of ques- 
tionable value. This is the more probable, too, because he 
wholly ignores the fact that the volume’s sub-title is “ Its 
Relation to the Antiquity of Man,” and says absolutely 
nothing about the evidence of man’s antiquity in North 
America, All we can add, in conclusion, is, that if man’s 
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antiquity and its intimate association with the Great Ice 
Age is not demonstrated for North America, it has not been 
for any other portion of the globe. The volume, which is 
beautifully printed, is abundantly provided with maps and 
some illustrations in the text, but many more, if judiciously 
selected, could have been used to advantage. A picture of 
a scratched pebble, or even of a gravel bank, if it has any 
important peculiarity, is better than a page of text. Lan- 
guage often fails to make clear what the camera can illus- 
trate most effectively. 





According to Grant Allen 
The Woman Who Did. By Grant Allen. Roberts Bros. 

FRENCH WRITERS have a happy knack of taking an old plot, 
reversing it completely and manufacturing in this way a tale 
that at first sight appears startling in its originality. The pro- 
cess is simple and does away with the necessity of independent 
thinking ; it only requires great technical skill, which is lack- 
ing in but few French writers, We should suspect Mr. Allen 
of having followed this clever trick in this book (minus the 
skill of the French storyteller, of course), were it not that he 
declares, on a page set apart for the purpose, that the story 
was “ Written at Perugia, Spring, 1893, for the First Time in 
My Life Wholly and Solely to Satisfy My Own Taste and 
My Conscience."’ That he has satisfied his own taste to the 
utmost, there can be no room for doubt. His characters 
talk exactly as he writes, and we know them by their senti- 
ments, not by their individual way of expressing the same. 
The story, as said above, is simple in conception: instead of 
the man who refuses to marry the woman, we have a woman 
refusing to marry a man, and proposing to him what in the 
fiction of a hundred years it has been his perfidious habit 
to propose to her. The reader will perceive the extreme 
simplicity of the process. But Mr. Allen is horribly in ear- 
nest. We must confess that we do not understand very well 
what is troubling him, but hope that it has relieved him some- 
what to vent it in a badly written extravaganza. We wish, how- 
ever, to suggest to him a course of logic, before he takes up 
the subject again. He set out to prove one thing, and de- 
monstrated another. From a plea for free love, the tale is 
changed into a powerful argument for the rights of children. 
That, at least, is the only conclusion we can draw from its 
dreary, undramatic pages. 

The woman did nothing: hers were deeds of omission. 
She did not get married ; we suppose that she did not have 
her child baptized, though Mr. Allen does not bother to 
enlighten us on this point; and she certainly omitted to 
give that child most desirable grandparents in the persons 
of a Dean of the Established Church and a knighted gout 
specialist. Then, when the daughter had grown to marriage- 
able age, and the truth had to be told, this wonderful mother 
remarked :—* My darling, how could I ever guess you would 
look at it like this?” From which the reader will conclude 
that the daughter did not agree with her mother, the woman 
who did her such irreparable wrong. It is useless to discuss 
Mr. Allen’s theories seriously. His past career has plainly 
shown that he is not of those that influence the course of 
human thought. He is a wonderfully versatile popularizer 
of the scientific researches of greater men than he, but there 
his utility stops. What King Charles’s head was to Mr. 
Dick, free love is to Mr. Allen: he capnot keep it out of his 
writings. He is welcome to his theory, which he evidently 
does not carry out in practice. There is, at least, a dedica- 
tion on the fly-leaf of this volume, “To My Dear Wife.” But 
the unpardonable sin in a novelist is dullness, and that sin 
Mr, Allen has committed in this story. 





*¢ Quiet Stories "’ 
From an Old Woman's Garden. By Alison M’Lean. 
Warne & Co, 
THERE Is A charm about a simple story of human joy or grief, 
told in unpretentious language, which appeals directly to every 
sincere heart, This being a recognized truth, it would seem in- 
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explicable that the modern storyteller does not cultivate more the 
art of simplicity, were it not that we have fallen upon days in 
which we are far too scientific to be natural inthe old way. There 
was a time when human sympathy was merely its own sweet, 
simple self, expressing itself in the thousand homely ways com. 
prehensible to all human life. Excessive introspection and scien- 
tific investigation have brought us face to face with a new era; 
the why and wherefore of every emotion interest the psychologi- 
cal student as much as the emotion itself; in fact, microbes play 
as important apart in modern literature as they do in bacteriology, 
Such a condition of things mental and spiritual has its inevitable 
results, Though it be often unconsciously, the majority of 
thinking people have adjusted themselves to the new order, andin 
consequence scarcely look for the simple story of simple folk, 
where the ‘‘ true pathos and sublime o’ human life” are read in 
human action, and no razson d'étre isrequired. And yet, there still 
exist those who look at life from the old, simple, human stand- 
point, and thus in story and in song reproduce it for their fellow- 
men. That their fellow-men very quickly recognize the sweetness 
and charm of life so seen, is for all concerned a most hopeful sign, 
To lay aside grave themes, to turn idly, as it were, the leaves of 
the human heart and dream ‘‘o’er old summer pictures of the 
quiet hills, and human life, as quiet, at their feet,’’ may solve more 
of the perplexing problems of our present troubled existence than 
at first might appear. 

The little book under review contains half a dozen sketches of 
rustic life, in which the combination of simplicity and naturalness 
is delightfully pleasing. An old woman, after having wandered 
about a good deal, and having had many sorrows andtrials, ‘‘ and 
many mercies too,”’ has come back to end her days in her native 
village among the South Downs. Residing there in a modest lit- 
tle cottage, she occupies her declining years in cultivating a tiny 
garden spot, along the right-hand side of which, ‘‘under the 
orchard hedge,’’ runs a wide border in which are planted all the 
special old-fashioned treasures of this old woman. ‘‘I once 
heard some one say that a garden was only interesting,” writes 
she, ‘‘ when you had it long enough for every plant to have a his- 
tory. I have taken care that that should be the case with my 
flowers, and when I have gone round in the donkey-chair to visit 
my village friends, and have begged a root here or a cutting there, 
I have generally asked a few questions about the plants, which 
has resulted in many quaint or pathetic stories being told me.” 
These quaint or pathetic stories, suggested by her plants, are told 
by the old woman in very much the same style and language that 
she would naturally use in conversation. No fine literary effect is 
sought; she employs the simplest, most unpretentious mode of 
narration, well-suited to the plain, homely tales she has to tell; 
and herein lie the strength and beauty of these rural sketches. 
While in nosense great, these ‘* Quiet Stories " emphasize strongly 
the power of love and kindliness, and if they cannot be generously 
praised as brilliant productions, they can be heartily commended, 
Those who seek healthful, quiet reading, from which the exciting 
element has been eliminated, will possibly find ‘Quiet Stories” 
very much to their taste, especially if they be young and untouched 
by the world, or old and wearied of its allurements. 





‘¢ The Princess Aline ’’ 
By Richard Harding Davis. Illustrated by C, D. Gibson, Harper 
& Bros, 

Mr. HENRY JAMES, the discoverer (or inventor ?) of the ‘‘intet- 
national episode,” is very fortunate in having so clever a follower 
as Mr. Davis, who utilizes his extensive travels as a background 
for piquant tales in which love and travel alternate like landscapes 
from a parlor-car window. This is, in fact, a charming way of 


familiarizing oneself practically with geography and heartache— - 


falling in love with a foreign princess and following her over the 
face of the earth in mute adoration. For ‘‘ Morney” Carlton, 
the hero of this tale, is never even presented to the beloved of his 
dreams, but does have a delightful experience on the way. The 
fascinating, spoiled, rather cranky New York artist is sceptical of 
true love, but soon undergoes one of those Pauline conversions 
whose very suddenness takes the breath away; and this startling 
transformation is so skillfully arranged by the author, that one 
scarcely suspects it until the travellers reach Stamboul, and later 
revel in the beauty of the Parthenon by moonlight. There is a cef- 
tain beautiful Miss Morris, whose plan of travel happens—acci 
ally, of course—to fall in with Carlton's, and who, duly cha 


journeys on to the enchanted East with the smitten artist. Natur 


ally confidences are exchanged, and the bright, mocking spirit 
the tall, lovely American girl intervenes more and more 
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between the aristocratic profile of the German princess, whose 
picture the artist has merely seen in an illustrated London journal, 
and his heart; and then—bit we will not spoil the plot for the 
reader by telling what took place in the delicious atmosphere of 
Athens, that summer evening, or by attempting to reproduce the 
delicate pathos of the scene when the Princess steps out upon her 
balcony. Mr. Davis’s light and charming touch makes of this 
finale a little masterpiece, 
New Books and New Editions 

_ “THE MESSAGE OF MAN,” by Stanton Coit, is ‘‘a book of 
ethical scriptures gathered from many sources and arranged.” The 
selections are mostly very short, seldom filling more than four 
lines, and those that are longer are divided into paragraphs as short 
as the others. They are all arranged in chapters according to sub- 
ject, and touch upon nearly all aspects. of moral life, though the 
subjective aspects are more prominent than the objective. Theo- 
logical expressions are excluded, a great many fine ethical precepts 
that are inseparably bound up with such expressions having thus 
been necessarily omitted. The selections are of varying degrees 
of merit, some of them being excellent, while others seem to us 
unworthy of a place in such a collection. Indeed, it is hard to see 
on what principle the selections have been made, for some of the 
best ethical teaching in the world’s literature has been wholly ig- 
nored, We find in these pages many fine passages from Antoni- 
nus, Milton, Channing, Thomas 4 Kempis and other standard 
moralists, and not a few gems from obscure and little-read authors ; 
but, on the other hand, we are surprised to find in ‘‘a book of 
ethical scriptures” only two selections from Plato, two from Kant 
and one from J. S. Mill. Apparently the author has jotted down 
those passages that pleased or instructed him in the works he has 

pened to read, without taking the trouble to survey the whole 
field of ethical literature. Still, there is much in the book.that will 
be useful, both for instruction and for encouragement and consola- 
tion in times of difficulty and trouble. It is not a book to be read 
through at one sitting, but rather to be taken up in a leisure hour, 
or when the reader is seeking for help and guidance in his own 
moral life. Giving, as it does, the gleanings from wide and various 
reading, it contains much that will be new to most readers and not 
a little that will be profitable to everyone, (Macmillan & Co.) 





JoHN E. MERRILL has written his book on ‘‘ Ideals and In- 
stitutions; their Parallel Development,” to prove that ‘‘ history 
shows a parallel development of institutions and the moral ideal,” 
and that ‘tin this development the ideal has been prior to and 
causally connected with its corresponding institutions.” In order 
to sustain this thesis, the author is obliged to give to the term 
‘moral ideal” a much wider signification than properly belongs 
to it, using it to mean any object of desire, whereas it properly 
denotes only such objects as are morally worthy. With his under- 
standing of the ideal, his thesis becomes almost a truism, and he 
has no difficulty, of course, in proving it, though his interpreta- 
tions of history are rather superficial and not always correct. He 
begins by setting forth his theory of what ideals and institutions 
are and of their mode of development, and then takes up succes- 
sively the history of Greece, Rome and the Teutonic nations to 
show how the theory explains the facts. He succeeds in account- 
ing for many features of the Greek and Roman institutions, but 
fails, as others have failed, to show why those institutions perished. 

hough the essay is not deep, it has some good points, and, if 
critically used, may be of service to students. (Hartford: Semi- 


nary Press.) 





IT IS TO BE regretted that a pen like Stevenson’s or Defoe’s has 
not been found to write the history of Pitcairn Island. Were all 
the facts brought out, no fiction would be more wonderful than 
the story of the mutineers, their ill-treatment of their Tahitian 
“servants,” the long series of murders that followed, leaving at 

only one man alive out of the original ship’s company, the curious 
fortunes of their descendants, and the various cranks, amicable and 
otherwise, that have, at one time or another, ruled over them; of 
their fittings from Pitcairn to Norfolk Island and back again, and 
their vacillations between happy and careless savagery and 
09 institutionalism. But, lacking a great writer, nothing 
could be hoped for than ‘‘ The Mutiny of the Bounty and 

the Story of Pitcairn Island” as told by Rosalind Amelia Young, 
‘& native of the island, and a descendant of one of the mutineers. 
She corrects at several points the accounts published by visitors, 
notably as regards the feuds and murders of the original colonists. 


‘But why point out 
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It is a strangely human document, in spite of its unexceptionable 
moral tone, The illustrations, mostly from photographs, give a 
pleasing impression of the present inhabitants and their comforta- 
ble-looking thatched dwellings. There are, also, careful pen- 
drawings of native plants and other objects of interest. (Oakland, 
Cal. : Pacific Press Pub. Co.) 





MARIE FRANCES PRICHARD, president of various: women’s 
clubs, local, state and national, has learned from experience that, 
while her sisters have no lack of ‘‘ thoughts that breathe and words 
that burn,” they are commonly deficient in knowledge of rules of 
order. She has therefore undertaken to supply this need by put- 
ting forth a diminutive volume’ of 60 pages, giving instruction in 
‘Parliamentary Usage,” and explaining, briefly but clearly, all 
the essential points in regard to the organization of societies, duties 
of officers and ‘the different kinds of motions employed in the trans- 
action of business. Although the book is less than one-fourth the 
‘size of Shattuck’s'‘‘ Woman’s Manual,” and the treatment of topics 
much more condensed, it will prove a valuable and convenient aid 
‘to all concerned in social or literary clubs, The special application 
to women appears in an occasional bit of advice, as, for instance, 
where little courtesies and concessions are enjoined, personal ani- 
mosities reprobated, ill-natured remarks after the session con- 
demned, and the fact noted that all the ‘‘ modifications and de- 
cisions are made according to the judgment of the composite 
woman, who, however shadowy, is a creature of rare good sense.” 
(Cincinnati: Robert Clarke Co.) 





Mr. NOAH BROOKS has sent forth a second edition, with 
a new preface, of his ‘‘ Life of Abraham Lincoln” in the Heroes 
of the Nations Series, Readers of this standard work will 
be glad to know of its assured place in the increasing literature 
that gathers around the name of Lincoln, The equally increas- 
ing number of readers who for the first time read the full story of 
this typical American will enjoy so life-like a picture. There is 
nothing stilted in this biography; it is simple, straightforward 
and wonderfully rich in touches of human interest, for Mr. Brooks 
lived in close personal relation with the President during the 
times that tried his soul in Washington. In the days before and 
during the War, Lincoln was subjected to a peculiar kind of 
criticism, both above and below Mason and Dixon's Line, which 
was in its very nature ephemeral. Now, however, if we may judge 
from Mr. John Codman Ropes’s ‘History of the Civil War,” 
Lincoln’s acts are to be judged with cold severity and undergo, as 
it were, a freezing process which will test the vitality of his: fame. 
We are inclined to believe that the very simplicity and unaffected- 
ness of Noah Brooks's story of Lincoln will reveal to the unsophis- 
ticated mind how unshakable is the basis on which that fame 
rests ; for Lincoln was one of the ‘‘plain people.” The book is 


well illustrated and indexed. “(G. P. Putnam's Sons.) 





AN EXCEEDINGLY INTERESTING and valuable piece of work is 
H. M. Bower’s historical monograph, ‘‘ The Fourteen of Meaux,” 
a study of a Reformed or Huguenot congregation in France in the 
middle of the sixteenth century. Originally prepared for the 
Huguenot Society of London, and printed in its Proceedings, this 
study is evidently the work of an amateur antiquarian, It has all 
the characteristics of the literary manner of a bibliophile, among 


‘them a wealth of minute detail, nice precision about titles of books, 
‘editions, etc. At the same time there is in it material for history, 


most carefully gleaned from ancient tomes. Maps and pictures, 
finely executed, embellish the book, which at a glance strikes us 
as being thoroughly trustworthy, ee gr it is an essay in 
the way uf a genealogy of the Mangin family. The account of 
the burning of the fourteen Protestants of Meaux by the dominant 
Church is circumstantially related. The work is richly provided 
with notes and appendices. (Longmans, Green & Co.)———MR. 
LEOPOLD WAGNER'S ‘‘ Manners, Customs and Observances” is 
conceived happily, but not executed with sufficient learning. The 
author says that the first day of the Christian year is the Circum- 


‘cision. Thisisnot true. The feast of the Circumcision fell upon the 


first day of the civil year, but the first day of the Christian year is Ad- 
vent Sunday. He says that the Egyptians shaved off their beards in 
time of mourning. Now, if there was any time when the Egyptians 


‘did not visit the barber, it was when they-were in mourning. He 


says that the custom of throwing earth upon the coffin at burial 
was first ordered in 1542, whereas it is a custom of immemorial 
antiquity. He says that funeral feasts were instituted by~ the 
Romans, when everyone knows that they are a primitive custom. 
further blunders of this book? It is a pity 
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that it was published to mislead people, and it ought to be with- 
drawn from circulation before it has multiplied ignorance upon 
the face of the earth. (Macmillan & Co.) 





Pror. C. B. BRADLEY of the University of California has 
done an excellent piece of work in his ‘‘ Orations and Arguments 
by English and American Statesmen.’’ He has grouped nine 
notable speeches by Burke, Chatham, Erskine and Macaulay, 
Webster, Calhoun, Seward and Lincoln, editing them with brief 
biographical and explanatory notes, which often have the merit of 
being suggestive and calculated to stimulate further research on 
the part of the reader, rather than to render it unnecessary. 
There are frequent references to histories, poems and novels illus- 
trating various topics in the text, and an occasional philological 
comment starts one upon a fruitful ramble among words, Thus, 
attention is called to Burke’s use of ‘‘ pious” in the old Roman 
sense of being reverent toward all claims, human as well as divine 
—to the singular change in the significance of ‘‘ mistaken,” origin- 
ally and really a passive participle, but now doing service as 
active,—and to the kinship of such words as ‘‘ peculiar,” ‘‘ pecuni- 
ary,” ‘‘ peculate” and ‘‘fee.” The sketch of the English con- 
stitution and Government, and of forms of procedure in Parliament, 
is a condensed and clear statement of matters on which Americans 
are not generally well informed. As to the speeches, these fa- 
miliar ‘‘ masterpieces of eloquence” never grow old, and their 
comparative study in Prof, Bradley’s attractive volume will give 
them fresh interest. Is it quite correct to say (p. 332). that the 
literary reputation of Richard Glover, author of ‘‘ Leonidas,” is 
now entirely forgotten? (Allyn & Bacon.) 





MR. COULSON KERNAHAN’S volume of reprinted essays has 
the alliterative but misleading title ‘‘Sorrow and Song.”, The 
singers and sorrowers of whom he speaks are Heine, D. G. Ros- 
setti, Robertson of Brighton, Mrs, L. C. Moulton and Philip 
Marston. What is Robertson doing in that galley—Robertson, 
who was’no singer, and whose life-work bears the stamp of an ar- 
dent altruism? Mr. Kernahan writes picturesquely, and has a 
keen sense of chromatic and musical values in English verse. But 
on the whole we have not found his criticism specially stimulating 
or suggestive, This, for instance, is neither a wise nor a witty 
remark ;—‘‘ Byron and certain poets of his school caught the men- 
tal mumps in their youth, * * * but the fact that they went about 
with their faces wrapped in flannel is-no reason why subsequent 

ts should follow their example.” It is interesting to note that 
in Mr, Kernahan’s opinion the time is'at hand ‘‘ when the mind 
will be treated in connection with the body, and the body in con- 
nection with the mind, and when medicine and religion [will] 
either. collaborate or [be] combined in one profession.” (J. B. 
Lippincott Co.) 





ANNIE TRUMBULL SLOsson’s sketch, ‘‘ Anna Malann,” is re- 
printed from Harper's Bazar in a tasteful pamphlet of forty pages, 
and may thus prolong and extend its mission in behalf of the 
dumb creation around us. . Even if the story be not a ‘‘true”’ one, 
its suggestiveness is great, and the presentation of Scripture pre- 
cept and illustration is ingenious and striking. Those interested 
(and who is not ?) in the promotion of the sentiment of kindness 
to-animals will find this booklet ‘‘as good as a sermon,” See 
Miss Lucy Bull’s communication in 7he Critic of Feb. 16, (Hart- 
ford: Case, Lockwood & Brainard Co.) A PORTLY, HAND- 
SOME volume of 526 pages contains brief biographies of ‘‘ The 
Presidents of the United States,” prepared by various writers. 
Most of the sketches:have already appeared in the ‘‘ Cyclopedia of 
American Biography.”” The point of view in each is generally the 
most favorable one, though occasional criticisms are not lacking. 
Among the contributors are John Fiske, on John Adams, J. Q. 
Adams, Madison, Jackson and Tyler; James Parton, on Jefferson; 
George Bancroft, on Polk; Carl Schurz, on Hayes; D. C, Gilman, 
on:Monroe; and John Hay, on Lincoln. The volume is edited by 
James Grant Wilson, who has written the memoir of Fillmore and 
added sketches of the wives, children and other relatives of Pres- 





idents. There are twenty-three excellent steel portraits, as many’ 


facsimiles of autograph letters, and nearly a hundred other illus- 

trations. The permanent historical value of the volume is evident, 

as it covers the whole period of our nation’s existence. (D. Ap- 
“pleton & Co.) : 





Two VOLUMES on the structure of English verse may be 
bracketed for review—‘‘Blank Verse,” by John Addington 
Symonds (imported by Charles Scribner's Sons), and ‘‘ Repetition 
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and Parallelism in English Verse,’’ by C. Alphonso Smith, Ph, D, 
(University Publishing Co.) Mr. Symonds’s tasteful and scholarly 
monograph has already appeared as an appendix to his ‘‘ Sketches 
and Studies in Italy.” It is now published separately in obedience 
to the author’s wishes. Mr. Symonds well says :—‘‘ The best 
craftsmen work by instinct, and the subtlest dzJettantz of their 
masterpieces are contented with sensation’’; but he believes it 
possible, also, to discover ‘‘the laws which have regulated the 
artistic instinct in the production of exquisitely pleasurable com- 
binations.” It need hardly be said that Mr. Symonds (who here 
confines his attention to questions of rhythm and scansion) has 
manifested a delicate and highly trained faculty, and that his criti. 
cal remarks are far from being-the ‘* crude speculations” he pro. 
nounces them. Dr. Smith indicates Poe and Swinburne as the 
greatest masters in English verse of the arts of repetition and 
parallelism, although such repetitions have been practised in our 
poetry for more than six centuries, He rightly says that Swin- 
burne, whose vocabulary is surprisingly small, ought rather to 
have been called a tamer of sounds than ‘‘ a born tamer of words,” 
Dr. Smith’s analysis is intelligent and thorough, and his illus. 
trations are well chosen. We dislike the spelling rzme, which 
suggests hoar-frost. No doubt the superfluous 4 in rhyme is 
objectionable, but why is xyme not an available compromise ?—— 
IN ‘‘ THE PRELUDE TO POETRY: The English Poets in the De 
fence and Praise of Their Own Art,” Prof. Ernest Rhys has 
brought together some of the famous pleas for poetry which have 
been made by English writers. The most important selections 
are from Sidney (whose portrait is prefixed to the book), Words- 
worth and Shelley, but fourteen other poets, from Chaucer to 
Landor, have been laid under contribution. The prose writings of 
poets are proverbially nervous and forceful, and these ‘selections 
afford, in the .editor’s words, ‘‘a set of testimonies~not” at alf 
scientific, but-such as they are, making a much more delightful 
and eloquent companion to the poetic anthology than any more 
formal body of criticism could do.” (Macmillan & Co.) 





Napoleon’s Latest Biographer 


IN ENDORSING the selection of Prof. Sloane of Princeton Cok 
lege to write what was intended to be the standard life of Napoleon 
in the English language, the late M. Taine said of the American 
historian that ‘the knew . 

France better than any other 
foreigner he ever met.’’ This 
remarkable testimonial gains 
weight from the fact that 
Taine probably kept more 
closely in touch with the cur- Z 
rent of English thought than 77 
any other Frenchman of his 
time. The new life has run 
through but a few numbers 
of Zhe Century, yet Prof. 
Sloane, despite a certain lack 
of literary finish and charm 
of style, has already fully de- 
monstrated his fitness for this 
work, His understanding of 
the most momentous period 
in French history, and his 
sympathy with the leading actors in it, are no less apparent 
from the opening chapters than is the tireless industry with 
which he has gathered materials during the past four or five 
ears. Some of his statements of events and influences beat 
ing upon the early life of Napoleon have been questioned by 
French historians and Napoleon students, until their own investr 
gations have confirmed his conclusions. Prof. Sloane has not been 
a prolific writer, and his life has been the quiet and uneven 
career of the student, so that little is known of the man bey: 
his own circle of friends, It was but natural that he should ma 
teaching his profession. His inclination and the bent of his mind 
were in that direction, and his early environment was that of the 
class-room. : 

William Milligan Sloane is the son of James Renwick Wilson 
Sloane, and was born at Richmond, Ohio, 12 Nov., 1850. 
childhood was passed under the influences of pioneer life. At the 
time of his birth, his father was president of a frontier college # 
Richmond, in which there were two professors besides : 
‘Yet the trio gallantly undertook to carry their students thr 
ordinary college course of that day, and did so to the best of 
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ability. A few months later the father was transferred to a some- 
what larger institution at Northwood, in the seme State. Here he 
found himself on the line-of the Underground Railway, and his 
son declares that among his very earliest memories is one of watch- 
ing from behind his bedrocm door the transfer of a number of 
runaway slaves from the attic to a closely covered wagon to be 
driven to the next station by his two uncles. <A few years later 
the family removed to New York. The father was pastor of a 
Scotch Presbyterian (Covenanter) congregation, which met in a 
building (still extant) in Waverley Place, and later in a new, one, 
built by his efforts in Twenty-third Street. He was an ardent 
abolitionist, and his house was the resort of reformers of all sorts 
and of both sexes. Living in oldChelsea, the son attended first 
a private school, and later the well-known institution at the corner 
of Fourth and McDougal Streets, probably the best-known New 
York school of that time. The youth had lively times, as the son 
of a ‘‘red republican,” to make good any sort of social standing 
among his comrades, so that both at home and abroad he grew 
up in an atmosphere of discussion and excitement. The rioters 
who broke out in defiance of the draft were so persistent in seek- 
ing the father’s life, that young Sloane was smuggled out of the 
city in an old express-wagon, although the father remained to go 
in and out among his own people at any hazard. 

Prof, Sloane graduated from Columbia in 1868. The instruc- 
tion given in the classics was admirable. He had learned his Greek 
and Latin grammars in the mornings before school at his father’s 
bedside, and had read with him much of both of the classical 
literatures. His education was, therefore, in the main classical 
and historical, and’ the comparative isolation of his childhood and 
early youth inclined him to such studies, not only for occupation, 
but. for amusement. This’ devotion was further intensified when 
he became a teacher of the classics upon leaving college. For 
four years his business was the fitting of boys for Princeton and 
Yale in the Newell School at Pittsburg. In 1872 he went to Ger- 
many, intending to devote himself to Oriental literature and history. 
His studies were in this direction for three years, but, having been 
made secretary to the late George Bancroft, he began to work along 
the lines of the latter’s investigations, became intensely absorbed 
in the transition from recent to contemporaneous history, and 
thenceforward devoted himself to the study of that epoch, © But 
Prof. Sloane has always kept in view the fact that the division of 
history into epochs is a mere aid to reflection, and has emphasized 
in his teaching the value of general history as an indispensable 
preparation for the investigation of any single period. He has 
been at Princeton nearly eighteen years. From 1877 to 1883, he 
taught Latin, but since then has held the chair of history. In 1888 
he declined the professorship of Latin to which he was invited by 
Columbia College. The demands of a professor's chair upon the 
time and nervous energy of its occupant in the duties of teaching 
and lecturing, leave little leisure for outside work. Prof, Sloane's 
literary output, therefore, has been comparatively small. In 1885 
he became the editor of 7he New Princeton Review; he has edited, 
also, his father’s ‘‘ Life and Works,” His range and grasp as an 
historian were shown in his book on ‘* The French War and the 
Revolution,” which won general recognition for its graphic style 
and for the broad and philosophical spirit in which the subject was 
treated throughout. His ‘‘ Life of Napoleon” has not been under- 
taken without adequate preparation, For many years his studies 
have tended in this direction, and lately with this definite work in 
mind, He has spent much time in travel and in personal re- 
searches abroad, and has obtained rich results from little-known 
archives and unpublished documents. 





Prof. Dana 


PROF. JAMES DwIGHT DANA of Yale died suddenly at New 
Haven on April 14. He was born in Utica, N. Y., 12 Feb. 1813, 
and graduated from Yale in 1833. He began his career as an in- 
structor in the United States Navy, was assistant to his old teacher, 
Prof, Silliman of Yale, during 1836-8, and was then appointed 
mineralogist and geologist to the Government expedition to the 
Southern and Pacific oceans under Capt. Wilkes. On his return; 
nearly three years later, Dana began to study the materials he had 
collected, first in Washington and then in New Haven, where he 
Married in 1844 Henrietta Frances. Silliman, a daughter of his former 
imstructor and chief. In 1850 he was appointed. Silliman Profes- 
rg of natural history and geology at Yale College, entering upon 
Ais duties in 1855; the. official title of the professorship being 
changed to that of geology and mineralogy. Since then Prof. 
Dana had resided continuously in New Haven, He was a member 
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of many American ard foreign scientif c societies, and one of the 
original members of the Naticnal Academy of Sciences. He -t- 
ceived the Wollaston medal fromthe London Geological Scciety in 
1872, and the Copley medal fiom the Royal Scciety of London in 
1877, In the former year the University of Munich mede him an 
honorary Ph. D., to which Harvard added the title of LL. D, in 
1886, Prof. Dana was an indefatigable worker, his contributions 
to periodical scientific literature being counted by hundreds; he 
had been one of the editors of Zhe American Journal of Science 
and Arts since 1846. His numerous works have made for him 
a place, not only among America’s great scientists, Lut in the front 
rank of the world’s men of-science. Like Prof, Whitney, the 
philologist, his late associate at Yale, Prof. Dana was a great lover 
of music; not merely a passive lover but a skilled performer on the 
piano and flute, and an occasional composer, 


Richard Le Gallienne 


Mr, LE GALLIENNE, who has just paid us a visit, and will re 
turn next fall, was born in Liverpool on 20 Jan., 1866. His love 
of letters early manifested itself, his first bundle of poems, ‘‘My 
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Lady's Sonnets,” having been published in 1887, In this book 
Mr. Le Gallienne gave evidence of a fresh and original spirit, and 
raised hopes of a new voice in English verse, Then followed 
‘¢ Volumes in Folio” (1889), a book on George Meredith (1890), 
‘¢The Book-bills of Narcissus,” of which a third edition has 
recently been published, ‘‘ The Religion of a Literary Man” and 
‘* Prose Fancies.” He has edited, also, Hazlitt’s ‘‘ Liber Amo- 
ris,” and acted, since 1891, as literary critic of the London Sfar; 
signing his articles ‘‘ Logroller.”” Mr. Le Gallienne was for some 
time the secretary of Wilson Barrett, who aided him in many 
ways at the beginning of his literary career. As to his work, that 
continues to give promise rather than performance, We see in it 
rather what may be some day than what is—in fact, the qualities 
that delighted us on the appearance of the Sonnets we have found 
in his successive books, but seemingly without growth. Still, Mr. Le 
Gallienne is very young, and may in his manhood justify the hopes 
that his youth has aroused. He is an interesting figure in con 
temporary English literary life, and will, we doubt not, be well re- 
mt in this. country, where his name is so well and widely 
own. 































































































Nordau on Ego-llania 
(From “ Degeneration” D. Appleton & Co.) 


DECADENTISM HAS NOT beenconfined to France alone; it has 
also.established a school in England. We have already men- 
tioned, in the preceding book, one of the earliest and most 
servile imitators of Baudelaire—Swinburne. I had to class 
him among the mystics, for the degenerative stigma of mys- 
ticism predominates in all his works. He has, it is true, been 
trainbearer to so many models that he may be ranked among 
the domestic servants of a great number of masters; but, 
finally, he will be assigned a place where he has served 
longest, and that is among the. pre-Raphaelites. From 
Baudelaire he has borrowed principally diabolism and sadism, 
unnatural depravity, and a predilection for suffering, disease 
andcrime, The ego-mania of decadentism, its love of the 
artificial, its aversion to nature, and .to all forms of activity 
and movement, its megalomaniacal contempt for men and its 
exaggeration of the importance of art, have found their Eng- 
lish fepresentative among the “vesthetes,” the chief of whom 


is om Wilde. 

lilde has done more by his personal eccentricities than by 
his works. Like Barbey d’Aurévilly, whose rose-colored silk 
hats and gold lace cravats are.well known, and like his dis- 
ciple, Joséphin Péladan, who walks about in lace frills and 
sti dob Wilde dresses in queer costumes which recall 


partly the fashions of the middle ages, , partly the rococo 


modes. He pretends to have abandoned the dress of the 


presént time, because it offends his sense of the beautiful ; 
but this is only a pretext in which probably he himself does 
not |believe. What really determines his actions is the 
hysterical craving to be noticed, to occupy the attention of 
the world with himself, to get talked about. It is asserted 
that |he has walked down Pall Mall in the afternoon dressed 
in doublet and breeches, with a picturesque biretta on his 
head and a sunflower in his hand, the: quasi-heraldic symbol 
of the zsthetes. This anecdote has been reproduced in all 
the biographies of Wilde, and I have nowhere seen it denied. 
But is a promenade with a sunflower in the hand also in- 
spirdd by a craving for the beautiful ? 

Phrasemakers are perpetually repeating the twaddle, that 
it is ja proof of honorable independence to follow one’s own 
taste without being bound down to the regulation costume of 
the Philistine cattle, and to choose for clothes the colors, 
materials and cut which appear beautiful to one’s self, no 
matter how much they may differ from the fashion of the day. 
The'answer to this cackle should be that it is above all a 
sign of anti-social ego-mania to irritate the majority unneces- 
sarily, only to gratify vanity, or an zsthetic instinct of small 
importance and easy to control—such as is always done 
when, either by word or deed, a man places himself in op- 
position to this majority... He is obliged to repress many 
manifestations of opinions and desires out of regard for his 
fellow-creatures ; to make him understand this, is the aim of 
education, and he who has not learnt to impose some 
restraint upon himself in order not to shock others is called 
by malicious Philistines, not an zsthete, but a blackguard. 

' It may become a duty to combat the vulgar herd in the 
cause of truth and knowledge; but toa serious man this 
duty will always be felt asa painful one. He will never fulfil it 
with a light heart, and he will examine strictly and cautiously 
if it be really a high and absolutely imperative law which 
forces him to be disagreeable to the majority of his fellow- 
creatures. Such an action is, in the eyes of a moral and sane 
man, a kind of martyrdom for a conviction, to carry out which 
constitutes a vital necessity; it isa form, and not an easy 
form, of self-sacrifice, for it means the renunciation of the 
joy which the consciousness of sympathy with one’s fellow- 
creatures gives, and it exacts the painful overthrow of social 
4nstincts; which, in truth, do not exist in deranged ego- 
maniacs, but.are very strong in the normal man. 

The predilection for strange costume is a pathological 
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aberration of a racial instinct. The adornment of the exterior 
has its origin in the strong desire to be admired by others— 
primarily by the opposite sex—to be recognized by them as es. 
pecially well shaped, handsome, youthful, or rich and powerful, 
or as preéminent through rank or merit. It is practised, then, 
with the object of producing a favorable impression on others, 
and is a result of thought about others, of preoccupation with 
the race. If, now, this adornment be, not through misjudg. 
ment but purposely, of a character to cause irritation to 
others, or lend itself to ridicule—in other words, if it excites 
disapproval instead of approbation,—it then runs exactly 
counter to the object of the art of dress, and evinces. a per. 
version of the instinct of vanity. 

The pretence of a sense of beauty is the excuse of con- 
sciousness for a crank of the conscious. The fool who mas. 
querades in Pall Mall does not see himself, and, therefore, 
does not enjoy the beautiful appearance which is supposed 
to be an esthetic necessity for him. There would be some 
sense in his conduct if it had for its object an endeavor to 
cause others to dress in accordance with his taste; for them 
he sees, and they can scandalize him by the ugliness, and 
charm him by the beauty, of their costume. But to take the 
initiative in a new artistic style in dress brings the innovator 
not one hair’s breadth nearer his assumed goal of zsthetic 
satisfaction. ' : 

When, therefore, an Oscar Wilde goes about in “esthetic 
costume ” among gazing Philistines, exciting either their ridi- 
cule or their wrath, it is no indication of independence of 
character, but rather from a purely anti-socialistic, ego-man- 
iacal recklessness and hysterical longing to make a sensa- 
tion, justified by no exalted aim ; nor is it from a strong de- 
sire for beauty, but from a malevolent mania for contradic- 
tion, 

Be that as it may, Wilde obtained, by his buffoon mum- 
mery, a notoriety in the whole Anglo-Saxon world that his 
poems and dramas would never have acquired for him, I 
have no reason to trouble myself about these, since they are 
feeble imitations of Rossetti and Swinburne, and of dreary 
inanity. His prose essays, on the contrary, deserve atten- 
tions because they exhibit all the features which enable us to 
recognize in the “ Aisthete” the comrade in art of the Deca 
dent. 

Like his French masters, Oscar Wilde despises Nature, 
‘Whatever actually occurs is spoiled for art. All bad poetry 
springs from genuine feeling. To be natural is to be obvious, 
and to be obvious is to be inartistic.” 

He is a “cultivator of the Ego,” and feels deliciously in- 
dignant at the fact that nature dares to be indifferent to his 
important person. ‘Nature is so indifferent, so unappre- 
ciative, Whenever I am walking in the park here, I always 
feel that I am no more to her than the cattle that browse on 
the slope” (p. 5). 

With regard to himself and the human species, he shares 
the opinion of Des Esseintes. ‘Ah! don’t say that you agree 
with me. When people agree with me I always feel that I 
must be wrong ” (p. 202). : 

His ideal of life is inactivity. ‘It is only the Philistine 
who seeks to estimate a personality by the vulgar test of 
production. This young dandy sought to be somebody 
rather than to do something” (p. 65). ‘Society often for- 
gives the criminal; it never forgives the dreamer. The 
beautiful sterile emotions that art excites in us are hateful im 
itseyes. * * * People * * ®* are always com 
shamelessly up to one * * * and saying in a lo 
stentorian voice, ‘What are you doing?’ whereas, ‘W 
are you thinking ?’ is the only question that any civi 
being should ever be allowed to whisper to another. * * * 
Contemplation, * * * in the opinion of the highest cab 


ture, is the proper occupation of man. * * * It is 10 
do nothing that the elect exist. Action is limited and rele 
tive. Unlimited and absolute is the vision of him who Si — 
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at ease and watches, who walks in loneliness and dreams” 
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166-168). 


‘The sure way of knowing nothing 
about life is to try to make one's self useful” (p. 175). 
“From time to time the world cries out against some charm- 
ing artistic poet, because, to use its hackneyed and silly 


, he has ‘nothing to say.’ But if he had something to 
say, he would probably say it, and the result would be tedious. 
It is just because he has no new message that he can do 
beautiful work” (p. 197). 

Oscar Wilde apparently admires immorality, sin and crime. 
In a very affectionate biographical treatise on Thomas Grif- 
fith Wainwright, designer, painter and author, and the 
murderer of several people, he says:—‘“‘ He was a forger of 
no mean or ordinary capabilities, and as a subtle and secret 
poisoner almost without rival in this. or any age. This re- 
markable man, so powerful with ‘pen, pencil, and poison,’ ”’ 
etc. (p. 60). ‘He sought to find expression by pen or 
poison” (p. 61). ‘ When a friend reproached him with the 
murder of Helen Abercrombie, he shrugged his shoulders and 
said, ‘Yes; it was a dreadful thing to do, but she had very 
thick ankles’” (p. 86). ‘His crimes seem to have had an 
important effect upon his art. They gave a strong personality 
to his style, a quality that his early work certainly lacked ” 
(p. 88). ‘There is no sin except stupidity” (p. 210). “An 
idea that is not dangerous is unworthy of being called an idea 
at all” (p. 170). 

He cultivates incidentally a slight mysticism in colors. 
“He,” Wainwright, “had that curious love of green which in 
individuals is always the sign of a subtle artistic tempera- 
ment, and in nations is said to denote a laxity, if not a de- 
cadence, of morals *’ (p. 66). 


The Lounger 


Mr. PAUL M, Porrer’s dramatization of ‘‘ Trilby’’ has made 
a popular success in New York as well asin Boston, Hundreds 
of people were turned away from the Garden Theatre on Monday 
night. Mr. Potter has just signed a contract with Mr. Beerbohm 
Tree, giving that actor the right to produce the play in London. 
Mr, Tree will play Svengali. What a pity that Mr. Irving did not 
secure the play! He would have made a wonderful Svengali, and 
Ellen Terry would have been Trilby without trying. Another 
popular novel to be dramatized is ‘‘ Tess of the D'Urbervilles,” 
Mrs, Patrick Campbell is to play Tess. 

es * * 

**TRILBY ” REPRESENTATIONS have broken out in all sorts of 
Strange places, At the Eden Musee a Miss Ganthony has been 
restrained from impersonating Du Maurier’s heroine, and at ‘‘ The 
Greatest Show on Earth” Miss Marie Meers, who has not been 
restrained, appears nightly in Trilby costume, riding bareback 
{not barefoot) around the tan-bark to the snapping of ringmaster 
Svengali’s whip. In the meantime another, but very different, ‘* Tril- 
by” will find its way to the stage. Mr. Richard Mansfield has 
secured from Estes & Lauriat the right to dramatize and produce 
Nathan Haskell Dole’s translation of Nodier’s ‘‘Trilby, le Lutin 
dArgyle.” Mr. Mansfield will probably play the title-réle, for 
Nodier’s Trilby—the Fairy of Argyle—is not a woman. 

* * &* 


Now, IT WOULD.SEEM, the ‘‘ window-dresser” is as import- 
ant a personage in the book as in the drygoods business. Every- 
‘one knows what an attractive window means to a drygoods mer- 

t—every man with a family knows it to his sorrow,—and now 

we are told that ‘‘a vendor of books is judged less by his con- 
versation than by his skill in decking a window.” I know that 
the New York bookseller pays a good deal of attention to this de- 
tail of his business, but I didn’t know that the London bookseller 
80, too, until l saw in Zhe Publishers’ Circular that ‘‘as a 
tule, the British bookseller both understands and attends to win- 
dow decoration.” I have always found the London bookshop 
windows as fascinating as the windows of the merchants of Bond 
and Piccadilly, but that is because they look like library 
shelves rather than show-windows. Notwithstanding the fact that 
-I8 scarce in London, the bookseller there arranges his 
beoks on shelves in his windows, standing them up, so that the per- 
son in sees only the title on the back. He is not, there- 
~‘ehgdh by a pretty binding. If he doesn’t want a book for 
i¢ of its contents, he doesn’t want it at all, for it is only 
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what it is about and not how it is dressed that he learns from the 
window of a London bookseller. The New York bookseller not 
only arranges the books in his window so that their bindings may 
be seen, but he opens them ‘at the most attractive pages if they 
are illustrated, and shows portraits of authors and autograph-letters 
and does everything to catch the eye and the dollars of the book- 
lover. There are booksellers in this city who make no window 
display to speak of, and whose shops are simply lined with books 
on shelves and tables, but they are dealers in old or rare books, 
whose customers hunt for them rather than they for their cus- 
tomers, 
* * * 

Mr, ANDREW LANG writes of ‘‘ The Wrongs of Authors” in 7he 
Illustrated London News, and pokes fun in his Langish way at his 
fellow-craftsmen for not only airing their wrongs in public, but 
for having wrongs to air. He begins by touching upon the Cana- 
dian copyright question, and gives three reasons why his ‘* valued 
autograph shall not adorn the petition.”” They are:— 

‘*1, Political people do not carea doit for the wrongs or remonstrances 
of authors, 

‘¢ 2, I am not anxious to see Canada revolt and pitch a cargo of Eng- 
lish novels into Montreal Harbor (if it has a harbor). 

‘¢3, The Canadians certainly will not interfere with my literary prop- 
erty, nor would they find an American market for their wares if they did. 
The citizens have no use for them.” 

If Mr. Lang means what he says (he doesn’t always), it seems to 
me that this is a very selfish way of looking at the matter. Be- 
cause he thinks that *‘ political people” are not interested in the 
wrongs of authors, and because he personally has nothing to lose; 
he is indifferent as to the outcome of the movement. As to the 
first reason, it is true that ‘‘ political people’ do not take a great 
deal of interest in the wrongs of authors, but they take enough to 
give them such rights as they have, and to see that those rights are 
protected. As for Mr. Lang’s third reason, he must be joking, for 
his books do ‘‘ find an American market,” and a good one, 

ae ae 


SO MUCH FOR the woes of English authors. Those of the 


. American author, according to Mr, Lang, are more sentimental, 


‘* We do not pirate them, but we do not publish them. We leave them 
alone. Series are in fashion, and America started a Great Commander 
Series, opening with Captain Mahan’s ‘ Life of the Great Confederate 
Admiral] Farragut.’ It is the 7imes (I learn) which calls Admiral Farra- 
gut a ‘Confederate.’ Certainly he is usually thought to have drawn his 
sword on the other side. He was not a comrade of Captain Semmes of 
the Alabama. But this is not the worst of it. We have not accepted 
and published the lives of Thomas, Green, and Hancock, nor eyen of 
Washington and Lee, who are much better known here than the other 
men of the sword, If we are to have Great Commanders, surely Hanni- 
bal, Pyrrhus, Alexander, Julius Coesar, Epaminondas, Frederick the 
Great, Cromwell, Napoleon, Ney, Wellington, Wallace, Edward I., 
Condé, the Maréchal de Belle Isle, Loudon, Browne, and many others 
have, as it were, the first claim on our attention: not Hancock, Turn- 
ing to men-of-letters, we have not published Mr. Horace Scudder’s biog- 
raphy of Noah Webster, or Mr, Frothingham’s study of George Ribley 
[sic] or Mr. Beer’s on N. P. Willis, or Mr. Trent on W, G. Simms,” 
We are always publishing a ‘‘Great Somebody Series,” and 
yet England does not want them all. Among these series is 
the ‘‘Great Educators Series,” edited by Prof, Nicholas Murray 
Butler, which England does want and does publish, but it nowhere 
mentions the name of the editor—and this is one of our woes. Un- 
less I am misinformed, this Series is as much English as Ameri- 
can and is published by arrangement between Mr. John Murray 
and the Messrs. Scribner. 

*“* & 

‘‘RIBLEY ” AND ‘‘ BEER” are new names to me—suggestive of 
wholesome British beef and ale. I suppose one of them should be 
Ripley and the other Beers; but Mr, Lang learned how to write 
from Horace Greeley, and the printer who gets his proper names 
right is a genius. 

*_ * * 

Dr. Louis WALDSTEIN, who is credited (on the strength of a 
report from Berlin) with the discovery of a cure for cancer and 
consumption, comes of a family that has already done something 
in the way of discovery, though in a very different field. The 
Doctor's younger brother, Charles, has made archeological dis- 
coveries (or recoveries) at Athens that have linked his name indis- 
solubly with that of the Parthenon, Though a native New Yorker, 
he is more closely identified with England than with America; he 


he has held the Directorship of the American School at Athens for 
a year, but is to-day a professor at Cambridge University. The 
father was for many years a well-known optician, with e shop 
Union Square, ani the physician was born in New York City. 
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THE LATE James W. Scott, editor and publisher of the Chicago 
Times-Herald, gave good advice to a young friend of mine who 
had just bought a new paper in the.Far West. ‘‘ Don’t make 
your paper as good as you can afford,” said Mr. Scott, ‘‘ make it 
as good as you know how.”’ There is a world of wisdom in this 
advice. 

*_ * * 

I CONFESS THAT I am puzzled by the poetry of Gertrude Hall. 
The first time I read any of her verses, 1 thought them mad as a 
March hare. Then I read them again and thought them quite 
striking, and now I am beginning to think that they have a touch 
of genius in them. They do not flow smoothly. You have to 
read them the second time to know that they rhyme at all, and the 
third to understand their meaning; but when you do dig it out, 
you rather like it. There is a three-stanza poem of hers, called 
‘¢ The Rival,” in the April number of Harger’s that is well worth 
reading. The illustration by Oliver Herford is quite remarkable 
for the depth of expression he has put into so small a picture. It 
is extraordinary that a man who can draw such excruciatingly 
comic pictures as he, can put so much genuine sentiment into his 
pencil. 


London Letter 


LAST NIGHT, in celebration of the appearance of ‘‘ The Master,”’ 
Mr. Zangwill was right royally entertained at the Holborn Res- 
taurant by the New Vagabonds Club, a literary coterie connected in 
the first case, I believe, with contributors to The /dler, but now 
ramifying on every side. At any rate, there was a goodly gathering 
last night, including men-of-letters, artists and journalists, and 
Mr. Zangwill enjoyed a singular reception. Mr. Jerome K, Jerome 
was in the chair, and proposed the toast of the evening with emi- 
nent discretion and taste in a neat and feeling little speech. Mr. 
Zangwill, in responding, seemed somewhat nervous: his familiar 
quips and cranks were discarded for a more direct and sympa- 
thetic form of address, He seemed immensely gratified by the 
enthusiasm, and received during the evening many congratulatory 
telegrams from absent friends, some (it is said) in rhyme, and all 
in reason, ‘‘ The Master,” whatever its fortune prove, has at least 
had a good ‘‘ send-off.” 

A week or two ago I mentioned in these columns that the 
authorship of ‘‘ A Superfluous Woman” and ‘‘ Transition” had 
been kept so strictly anonymous that not even the most ingenious 
of journalists had solved the enigma. 1 am now able to give a 
few particulars of the writer, whose latest novel is attracting a 
good deal of attention. She is a woman, as has been surmised, 
and her name is Miss Emma Brooke. She lives in Hampstead, 
has, indeed, lived there for the larger part of her life, and is known 
personally to only a small circle of /#¢érateurs. She was one of 
the very first students whose names were entered at Newnham, 
and during her Cambridge career she became interested in political 
economy. On removing to London, she gradually gathered round 
her a number of people who cared for her own pet study, and these 
were wont to meet of an evening in her rooms at Hampstead, to 
read papers on social subjects, and to discuss the problems of the 
time. Among them were two young men, Mr. Sidney Webb and 
Mr, George Bernard Shaw, whose first essays in militant litera- 
ture were undertaken at the instance of this little society promoted 
by Miss Brooke herself. In course of time the club, after the 
fashion of such things, increased in size, and is to-day the well- 
known Fabian Society. Very few of the people who discuss its 
present doctrines are aware of its simple beginnings. Miss Brooke’s 
interest in social themes has continued paramount, and she is 
understood to have said that much more of her own heart and 
interest has gone to the making of ‘‘ Transition” than to that of 
her earlier success. Readers of her book will now the more easily 
appreciate the portrait of Mr. Sidney Webb which is introduced in 
its pages. Miss Brooke knew Mr. Webb when his repute was yet 
to be made, and no one could be better equipped to speak of his 
progress and of the increase of his own peculiar following. Miss 
Brooke has a striking face. Her hair, which is very grey, is wavy 
with curls, She has bright, alert eyes, and a strong, firm-set 
mouth, Her features declare her a person of much determination, 
and her work, whatever its shortcomings, is at least patently sin- 
cere. 

The cessation of The Pall Mall Budget has been followed by a 
burst of journalistic activity. The greater part of the staff, in- 
cluding Mr. Lewis Hinde, the editor, have been enrolled by Mr. 
Harry Furniss in support of 7he New Budget, the legitimate suc- 
cessor of Zhe Pall Mall, whose methods and traditions it will 
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largely adopt. The first number of this new venture has been pre- 


pared in four days, so that the career of the old Budget is prac. 
tically unbroken. This is a rapid and clever coup of journalism. 
At the same time Zhe St. James's Budget, seizing the favorable 
moment, has enlarged and beautified itself without and within, 
and comes forth this week equipped to conquer. It seems as 
though we were still to enjoy the influence of the old Pall Mali, 
though its name be extinct. 

Eighteenth-century scholars are likely to be stirred by the pub- 
lication, in some two months or so, of a new edition of those let- 
ters addressed by Hackman to Miss Ray on which Croft founded 
‘* Love and Madness.’ This book is to be published in America 
by Messrs, Stone & Kimball of Chicago. It will be remembered 
that Hackman, a young officer, enamored of Miss Ray, and en- 
raged at her nonchalance, shot her on the portico of Covent Gar- 
den, and was afterwards hanged for the murder at Tyburn. Bos- 
well attended the execution, in order to give an account of it to 
Johnson. Subsequently, certain letters which Hackman addressed 
to Miss Ray were acquired by a Mr. Croft; and that gentleman, 
having at the same time extorted from Chatterton’s relatives all the 
available relics of the dead poet, mixed up the two collections into 
a hybrid volume, in which it has been since impossible to sepa- 
rate the elements, or, indeed, to distinguish between fact and fic- 
tion. Lately, however, Mr. Burgess has interested himself in the 
matter, and, after considerable pains, claims to have separated the 
Hackman letters from their context, and to have set them forth for 
the first time as they were written. Apart from historical interest, 
the letters have a literary charm and fervor. 

Christina Rossetti is to be recalled to memory by a biography, 
and her memory is fortunate in its historian. The task has been 
allotted to Mr. Mackenzie Bell, himself a poet, and a close friend 
of the Rossettis. That Mr. Bell has high qualities that fit him for 
the task, his admirable monograph upon Charles Whitehead 
abundantly proves; and in the present instance his own sympathies 
and reminiscences are, of course, still more closely allied with his 
subject. Mr. Bell lives fortunately free from the storms of literary 
life: he has a pleasant house at Putney, not far from the Pines, 
where Mr. Swinburne and Mr. Theodore Watts are to be found, 
His interest in literature is continually evident in the reviews, and 
his study of Christina Rossetti is a work which every lover of 
poetry will expect with pleasure. 

The Daily Chronicle this morning has a paragraph of unusual in- 
terest to Americans, It says that a bookseller in Charing Cross Road 
is offering for sale a collection of American relics, reported to have 
been made by Commander Daniel Ellis, an Englishman, who was 
conspicuous in the Civil War. Among these odds and ends are 
George Washington's cabinet, valued at thirty guineas, Stone- 
wall Jackson’s old clay-pipe, the calcined remains of Sitting Bull, 
and a small piece of wood ‘‘ from the log-cabin of the First White 
Father”! Will credulity further go? It scarcely seems pos- 
sible. 

Midway in May Messrs. Osgood, Mcllvaine & Co, will publish 
the first two volumes of the Barras memoirs, a book which is 
arousing a vast deal of interest in advance. The reminiscences 
are’said to flood the history of the Directorate with new light, and 
to set forth the character of Josephine still more clearly, There 
are, moreover, to be details concerning all the celebrities of the 
time, the harvest of a constantly filled, undisturbed diary. 

Mr. Bernard Shaw’s new play, ‘‘ Candida,” which was pro- 
duced for copyright purposes at South Shields last Saturday, is 
the subject of much lively surmise. The popularity of ‘* Arms 
and the Man” is responsible for the general belief that we shall 
get something unusually good in Mr, Shaw’s new enterprise. 
Meanwhile, it is said that ‘‘ Don Quixote” is shortly to supplant 

‘King Arthur” at the Lyceum—a report which seems scarcely 
credible, as Mr. Comyns Carr's piece has been drawing crowded 
houses. The version of Cervantes which is to be used at the 
Lyceum is by the late W. S. Wills, who put together Mr. Irving’ 
‘Faust ” and ‘* Olivia.” It is not yet decided who is to play the 
part of Sancho Panza. The ideal representative, as London fet- 
sources go, would be Mr. Toole. But he, alas! is still unwell, 
and has, mereover, his own theatre to attend to. The part will 
probably go to one of the stock company. 


LONDON, 5 April, 1895. ARTHUR WAUGH, 





‘*RITA,” the popular writer of novels, has asked 7/e Publish- 
ers’ Circular to point out that her real name is frequently and 


erroneously given in library catalogues as Mrs. von Booth. 
was her name some years ago, but she is now Mrs. Desm 
Humphreys. 
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TRILBY, THE FAIRY OF ARGYLE, is condemned to a thou- 
sand years’ confinement in the split tree, but the news regarding 
his birth, or rather ‘‘ new birth,” continues to pour in upon me in 
the liveliest possible manner, since my recent mention of his exist- 
ence. It appears that the first mention of the French book ap- 

red in The Critic, last November. It was in the same month 
that Mr. Bradford Torrey (whose four books, from ‘‘ Birds in the 
Bush” to ‘‘ Florida Sketches,” are so well known) happened to 
find a copy of Nodier’s ‘‘ Trilby” in the Boston Atheneum. He 
took the book to his friend, Mr. J. E. Chamberlin of Zhe Youth's 
Companicn, who began its translation at once. A few days later 
appeared a note in Zhe Critic from a correspondent in Virginia. 
Thinking that secrecy was no longer worth while, Mr. Chamberlin 
wrote his paragraphs for the 7ranscripi ‘‘ Listener" column, in- 
corporating a bit of translation. This was printed on Dec. 1. 
Miss Minna C. Smith went to Roberts Bros, at once to ask them 
if they would consider the publication of a translation of the ro- 
mance by her 7vanscrip¢ confrére, and Mr. F, Alcott Pratt replied 
that they would like very much to see that gentleman’s work, Cir- 
cumstances made Mr. Chamberlin decide not to finish the transla- 
tion, and he gave Miss Smith his idea and a few pages of the 
manuscript for a Christmas present. During several weeks follow- 
ing she was engaged upon her careful translation. The Scotch 
words and names of localities in her manuscript were corrected by 
Mr. J. Murray Kay of Houghton, Mifflin & Co., an accomplished 
Scot, who walked through Argyle with his daughters last summer. 
Miss Katharine P. Wormeley, the translator of Balzac and Moliére, 
promised an introduction for Miss Smith’s translation of ‘* Trilby,” 
but in the haste of the mechanical making of the book, which was 
brought about at the last moment, Miss Wormeley telegraphed her 
regrets for the first edition from her mountain home at Jackson, 
N, H., which she was just quitting for atwo months’ absence, On 
March 19, an article on Charles Nodier’s story, foreshadowing Miss 
Smith’s translation, appeared in the Zranscript. On the morning 
of March 20, Mr. Dana Estes sent for Mr. Dole and asked him to 
make a translation, which was done with remarkable rapidity, and 
put out on March 29. Learning of this, Lamson, Wolffe & Co. 
hurried on Miss Smith’s book, which had been in the hands of 
their printer at the Collins press for days, advertised it on Thurs- 
day and brought it out on Saturday, in Scotch plaid covers. 

This firm of Lamson, Wolffe & Co., by the way, has just been 
dissolved for a novel reason. Mr. Wolffe is a member of the class 
of’95 at Harvard. The publication of ‘‘Trilby, the Fairy of 
Argyle” called the attention of the faculty to his publishing busi- 
ness, and he was asked to give it up, or else forfeit his degree. He 
chose the former alternative, and although the jirm name will re- 
main Lamson, Wolffe & Co., anew and, for the present, silent 
member of the firm has added capital and scholarship to the house. 
The first book published bv this young firm was ‘‘ Uncle Sam's 
Church,” by John Bell Bouton, formerly editor of the New York 
Journal of Commerce, now a resident of Cambridge; the second, 
‘*If Jesus Came to Boston,” by Edward Everett Hale; the third, 
the fairy-story, ‘* Trilby.”’ 

Harvard has received from the King of Siam 39 volumes, con- 
ges the Tripitaka, or sacred books of the sou*hern Buddhists, 
The gift is made by His Majesty in commemoration of the 25th 
anniversary of his reign.—The annual report of the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts for 1894 has been issued. . It shows that 
19,169 people paid for admission to the Museum, and that 182,971 
entered on free days. Sunday is the favorite time for visitors, the 
average number on that day being more than 2,000, At the an- 
nual meeting of the Massachusetts Historical Society, Charles 
Francis Adams was elected President, Justin Winsor and Samuel 
A, Green Vice-Presidents, and Dr. Green was re-elected Libra- 
nan, It is interesting to note that representatives of four genera- 
tions of the Adams family have been members of the Society, a 
record equalled by no other family. ——William R. Richards, Trustee 
of the Boston Public Library for the past six years, has resigned. 
In his place the Rev. Dr. James De Normandie has been chosen. 
The Board, as hitherto constituted, consisted of four lawyers (all 
residents of the Back Bay), and one physician. By this change 
the ministerial ofession is now admitted, and the number of 
lawyers diminished, while another section of the city is rep- 


Edwin D, Mead, editor of Tie New England Magasine, has 
been seriously ill with pneumonia, but is fully recovered. ——Heze- 
kiah Bu roe h, the author, is to start on May 4 fora year’s trip 


praia, Spain and the Holy Land.—— Rev. 
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Samuel May, a well-known anti-slavery leader, celebrated the 85th 
anniversary of his birth on April 11. At his home, Leicester, 
Mass., flags on the common and the public schools, together with 
floral tributes, illustrated the regard his townsmen feel for him. A 
memorial volume, including contributions from Mrs. Mary A, 
Livermore, the Rev, Dr. C. A. Bartol, Miss Susan B, Anthony, 
Wendell Phillips, Garrison and others, was presented to the veteran. 
——The Parkman Memorial Fund grew to more than $11,000 in 
the first week after the public announcement, and amounts now to 
$17,000, The interest shown in the movement to honor the 
famous historian has extended rapidly, and the plan of the origina- 
tors is thoroughly commended by all, There is every reason, 
therefore, to hope that the small amount still to be made up will 
soon be received. Those having the affair in charge prefer small 
contributions, rather than large ones, that the greatest pos- 
sible number of admirers of the dead historian may take part in 
the erection of his Memorial. 


BosTON, 16 April, 1895. CHARLES E, L, WINGATE, 





Chicago Letter 


THE SUDDEN DEATH of James W. Scott, which occurred in 
New York last Sunday, is peculiarly pathetic. Mr, Scott was only 
forty-five years of age, and had just reached the summit of his 
ambition in the purchase, some six weeks ago, of a controlling in- 
terest in the Hera/d and the 7zmes, and their consolidation ‘to 
form one great newspaper. For many years he had been the 
publisher of the former journal, but this purchase gave him prac- 
tically absolute control. His executive ability and discriminating 
knowledge of men promised great things for the development of 
his work. The success which he made of the Hera/d after its 
modest beginning in 1881 is almost phenomenal; and the creation 
and management of the Evening Post are also due to his energy. 
His enthusiasm and foresight did much to secure the World's Fair 
to Chicago and to make it a success. He was the founder and 
President of the Fellowship Club (an organization similar to the 
Clover Club of Philadelphia), the new President of the Contrib- 
utors’ Club, and an active member of many another, so wide-spread 
was his popularity. In speaking of his career, the 7¢mes-Herald 
paid him this rare tribute :—‘‘ His nature was singularly free from 
dogmatism, He was not arbitrary in either argument or decision. 
He always realized that the last word ona subject perhaps had not 
been said. He knew that progress meant change and change im- 
plied that men’s opinions must be revised by the course of events, 
truth always coming out more clearly in the broadening light of 
experience,” 

The seventh annual exhibition of water-colors and pastels by 
American artists was opened with a reception at the Art Institute, 
last Thursday evening, It fills three rooms with 300 water-colors 
and more than 50 pastels. One-third of these come from the 
West, Chicago chiefly, and New York sends nearly 200. Mixed in 
with the quantity of mediocre work which seems for some reason to 
be necessary to these exhibitions, is an exceptionally large amount 
of original and beautiful work. The men who stand out most con- 
spicuously from the mass are Edwin A. Abbey, F. H. Lungren, 
Childe Hassam and Edward Wilbur Dean Hamilton, Perhaps to 
this short list I should add Will S, Robinson of Philadelphia, who 
sends a singularly beautiful marine, ‘‘Surf at Evening ” under the 
moon, besides two other studies of coast and water that have 
character. One in the dusk of the day in Holland is especially 
successful in its translation of diffused, uncertain light. With Mr. 
Abbey’s work you in New York are familiar. He sends here five 
pastels and one water-color—a cavalier presenting a bouquet to 
his handsome lady, who responds by spreading her wide skirts for 
a courtesy. In a less familiar vein than this charming drawing is 
the study of an old German town, in which the figure is so far in 
the foreground as to be out of focus, giving the picture the effect 
of two sketches on one canvas, In ‘‘In a Garden” the landscape 
is more closely related to the figure, for which it forms an effective 
background. ‘‘ Bianca” and ‘‘ Pandora” stand alone without 
such assistance, the one lovely in flowing robes of white, the other 
in dramatic yellow against blue, a fascinating eighteenth-century 
Pandora. The ‘‘Good Friday Morning,” also, is here with its 
crowd of creeping figures, suggesting in its skilful composition 
the power which Mr. Ab brought to his decorations for the 
Boston Library. Childe Hassam is another familiar figure, and 
the paintings he sends to this exhibition are even more attractive 
than usual. The ‘‘ Mysterious City” is one of them—a rainy 
night in the metropolis, full of charm and action with its dark car- 
riages and lighted shop-windows and hurrying figures. His single 
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pastel, ‘‘The White Birches,”’ is a lovely cool sylvan landscape, in 
which the lights and reflections are handled by a genuine artist. 
An old yacht in hospital for repairs is another subject which he 
makes interesting. 

Lungren’s name has been practically lost sight of for several 
years, though it once made something of a sensation; and it is 
pleasant to learn from the six pictures with which he honors this 
exhibition, that he has grown in the interval. In only one of them, 
a pastel called ‘‘ Dusk,” does he touch his old-time subject, the life 
of city streets. In this, though, he gives it to us vividly, with all 
its action and vivacity, and at the same time the peculiar stillness 
which only a snow-storm can bring into the city. Aside from this 
Mr. Lungren’s work is entirely in the study of Arizona plains, 
where the mesquite-bush is the only vegetation. ‘* Forty Winks,” 
a cowboy asleep on the back of his pony, and ‘‘ The Wind from the 
Desert Blew In,” with its gray sand and pale-green bushes and the 
cloud of dust in the distance, are studies of sunlight. The ‘‘ Ford 
on the Rio Grande” shows the dry clearness of the atmosphere in 
that region just after sunset, though it has not the beauty which 
the painter might just as easily have selected. But the most inter- 
esting are the two studies of night—the view of the Mojave desert, 
transformed to a delicate blue by the bright southern moonlight; 
and the large pastel called ‘‘ Introspection.” This last is a study 
of the Arizona plains on a night illumined neither by moon nor 
stars, one of those nights when the stars are mere points in a dense 
sky. The eye has to grow accustomed to the picture, as it would 
to the reality, before even the objects in the foreground can be 
distinguished; and yet so well is it painted that one can see into it 
for miles: the night seems to throw its blue darkness over a bound- 
less plain. It is an extraordinary transcription of a difficult and 
beautiful subject. E.W.D. Hamilton is almost a new name, but 
it is one that will be remembered. His two pastels are singularly 
lovely in subject and treatment, their chief fault being an over- 
smoothness of execution. The ‘‘ Mother and Child,” original in 
arrangement, has a rare tenderness in the delicate grace and beauty 
of its figures; and the ‘‘ Narcissus,” focussed in the streaming 
black hair of the lithe bending figure, is a dream in soft grays and 
greens, 

In addition to this there is much good work which I have not 
space to mention, Davies sends a delightful little portrait sketch, 
and a study of children that is even more clever; Rosewell S, Hill, 
a lovely ‘‘ Bit of Grez,” with rushing clouds, and a well-handled 
view of Notre-Dame in the soft light; Thomas Shields Clarke, 
a Paris bridge at sunset; and Vanderpoel a portrait sketch, capital 
in color and in its loose, expressive method. A. Phimister Proctor, 
the sculptor, sends two drawings of animals which are much like 
Barye’s water-colors in vivid directness, Dodge MacKnight is as 
astonishing as ever in his cleverness and in his defiance of the 
qualities that constitute beauty in color. Reaugh, a Western man, 
shows some originality in his study of Texas cattle, and Beatrice 
Wilcox’s roses have just the right touch. Here, too, is some inter- 
esting work by Lawrence Earle, C. W. Eaton, Arthur Dawson, 
Ben Foster, Samuel Isham, Mrs, Cox, Richardson, Wores, and 
Ella Condie Lamb; and Irving Wiles’s study of the nude and sketch 
**On the Beach ”’ are especially clever. 

Mr. Charles Baxter, the executor of Stevenson's will, is expected 
in Chicago this week. He comes from Samoa laden with the 
novelist’s manuscripts, some of which are to be published by Stone 
& Kimball. They have already secured the book rights of ‘* St. 
Ives,” which is to run through McClure's Magazine before appear- 
ing in book-form in December. The hero of the tale, a Breton 
private in Napoleon's army, is captured by the English in the 
Peninsular War in 1813. The first five chapters deal with his life 
in the Edinburgh Castle to which he is taken. There he kills a 
fellow-prisoner who has aroused his hatred. Escaping after this 
adventure, the exitement continues with his falling in love, and 
his journey along the Great North Road to Bedfordshire, where he 
quarrels with his cousin and runs away. In the last chapter he 
escapes from his pursuers in ‘a balloon, which descends in the 
Irish Channel,a rather unfortunate place,.it would seem, in which 
to leave the hero. Mr. Stevenson intended to finish the novel in 
two more chapters. Mr. Baxter, also, has the manuscript of an- 
other incomplete novel, ‘‘The Clerk of the Court of Justice,” a 
third of which was written. The ‘‘ Vailima Letters,” written once 
amonth to Sidney Colvin, Keeper of Prints in the British Mu- 
seum, will form another book; and there will be a small volume 

“of fables, and another of letters to children, addressed in the main 
to Mrs, Stevenson’s grandson, Austin Strong. 

Mr. J. F. Raffaélli is in town, and will deliver two lectures, one 
on ‘* Our Modern Art in France: the Impressionist Art,” and the 
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other on ‘‘Art from the Romans to the Present Day.” The ex. 
hibition of his pictures will be opened with a reception at the Art 
Institute to-morrow evening. 

CHICAGO, 16 April, 1895. 


The Drama 
** Fortune ”’ 

MR. FRED HORNER’S play, which Mr. Daniel Frohman produced 
in the Lyceum Theatre on Tuesday evening, is an adaptation in three 
acts of the old French piece, ‘‘ Le Testament de César Girardot,” 
which won a success in the Paris Odéon many years ago. In its 
original form it was a very strong and ingenious piece, abounding 
in serious and comic interest, and these qualities are still to be 
found in the condensed version, although Mr. Horner is not an 
expert in construction or in the art of writing light dialogue. The 
story tells how a rich old bachelor left a will directing his relatives 
to select his heir by ballot among themselves, with the proviso 
that, in the event of any attempt at bribery or corruption, the whole 
fortune should be divided between a certain niece and nephew, 
The efforts of the interested relatives to secure votes from each 
other, and the jealousies and disappointments that arise out of the 
prescribed conditions, afford excellent material for the study of 
character, and for many amusing and interesting stage situations, 
The play drags'a little at first, but afterwards moves along briskly 
enough, the interest being well maintained until the final settlement, 
which is effected in a very feeble and conventional fashion, The 
representation, however, met with a favorable reception. Much 
of the credit in this case belongs to the actors. Mr. Le Moyne 
was seen to much advantage in the character of a savage, envious 
and wholly selfish old government clerk, and Mrs. Whiffen acted 
admirably as his grasping, malicious but milder-mannered wife. 
Mr, Fritz Williams was excellent as the spendthrift son, and Mr. 
Stephen Grattan furnished a really powerful study of an unscrupu- 
lous man of the world ready to sacrifice everything, even his wife, 
for gain. Miss Cameron, as his wife, a woman almost maddened 
by misery and jealousy, also acted with much ability. Mr. Kelcey 
presented a light comedy part with his customary proficiency, Mr. 
Charles Walcot, Mr. F. Gottschalk and Miss Isabel Irving also 
deserve a word of special mention. The piece, doubtless, willrun 
easily and prosperously to the end of the season. 


LUCY MONROE, 





‘¢ Trilby ’’ at the Garden Theatre 

AS NOBODY has ever succeeded, or is likely to succeed, in 
really dramatizing a novel, itis not surprising that Mr. Paul M. 
Potter's theatrical version of ‘‘ Trilby,” produced in the Garden 
Theatre on Monday evening, after a successful career in Boston 
and elsewhere, should prove in some respects unsatisfactory. It 
might be thought that the book would lend itself readily to dram- 
atic treatment; but a little consideration will show that it offers 
peculiar difficulties to the playwright, inasmuch as its chief charm 
is one of manner, which cannot be transferred to the stage, while 
its story, although it contains some striking situations, such as 
Trilby’s collapse upon the death of Svengali, consists chiefly of a 
series of episodes, largely independent of each other and strung 
together very loosely. All things considered, Mr. Potter ought 
not, perhaps, to be held to too strict an account for the liberties 
he has taken with the text and some of the personages, but he has 
certainly lowered the tone of the work, and been guilty of various 
crudities of construction. There is some excuse for his employ- 
ment of Svengali as the evil influence which wrecks the happiness 
of Little Billee and Trilby, but he leaves nothing of the authors 
original intention, and infinitely belittles the character of the girl, 
when he attributes her flight from her lover to mesmeric sugges- 
tion instead of her own noble and unselfish devotion. In many 
other similar ways the spiritual side of the book suffers at his 
hands. His persistent references to Trilby’s posing for the figure, 
his selection of that particular incident for her first introduction, 
and the joking references to it which he puts into the mouths of 
other personages, are in bad taste, while his travesty of the charac- 
ter of Dr. Bagot is entirely without justification. Mrs. Bagot he 
treats with more consideration, but he reduces her to the level of 
the dullest stage conventionality. Trilby herself preserves | 
many of her characteristics, but is degraded even more than in the 
book by her subserviency to Svengali. : 

The play is in four acts, and the whole story up to the flight of 
Trilby is compressed into the first two. This feat is accom 
with no small ingenuity, but at great cost of probability. Ia 
brief space Trilby is wooed and won, Svengali asserts his mes 
meric power, the marriage of Little Billee is arranged and intete 
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rupted by the arrival of his mother, and an elopement is planned 
and frustrated. 1n the third act Trilby is to sing in the Cirque des 
Bashibazouck, and all the characters reassemble as if by magic in 
the foyer of that temple of art, which is abandoned of all other per- 
sons for their sole benefit. The proceedings which are supposed 
to occur in this retired spot are intrinsically absurd, but they are 
effective enough from a scenic and theatrical point of view, and 
were accepted by the audience, on the first night, as eminently 
natural and satisfactory. They culminate in the ghastly death of 
Svengali and the restoration of Trilby in a dazed and exhausted 
condition to the three faithful friends. In the fourth act there is 
another reunion of characters, and Trilby, who has agreed once 
more to marry Little Billee,; and is supposed to be on the road to 
recovery, dies suddenly, upon the unexpected apparition of Sven- 
gali’s photograph. 4 ee 

As it stands, the play is not much superior, if at all, to ordinary 
melodrama, being almost wholly void of the literary, humorous and 
personal charm of the book, but it is very well played, has a num- 
ber of effective scenes, and is certain te be popular. Miss Harned’s 
Trilby, though rather a faint reflection of the original, has the 
merit of being attractive and womanly, as well as free and frank, 
and exhibits true pathos in the mesmeric scenes. On the whole, it 
is a very creditable impersonation. Mr. Lackaye’s Svengali is 
overwrought but indisputably strong, and Burr McIntosh, John 
Glendenning and Alfred Hickman represent the three friends 
cleverly, and furnish excellent living pictures of Du Maurier’s 
sketches. Mr. Dietrichstein makes an admirable Zouzou, and all 
the minor parts are performed competently. One feature of the 
representation which was received with special favor was the Christ- 
mas merrymaking in the Latin Quarter, which was as vivacious 
and realistic as could be wished. 





‘* A Midsummer Night’s Dream’”’ 


THE HEARTY PUBLIC appreciation bestowed upon Mr. Daly’s 
revival of this lovely Shakespearian comedy for the last week of 
his season is worth noting. It proves once more that the popu- 
lar appetite for the best and highest form of entertainment is as 
keen as ever, and in no way responsible for the moral and intel- 
lectual decadence exhibited in the plays affected of late by Specula- 
tive, ignorant and shortsighted managers. Of the performance 
itself it is unnecessary now to speak at length, as it does not differ 
essentially in form or spirit from that which was so successful here 
a few seasons ago, and was then fully described. Now, as be- 
fore, the fairy scenes are managed with exquisite skill and taste 
and with some added graces of pictorial charm. The cast, which 
has, of course, undergone some changes, shows no deterioration, 
but rather improvement, and the entire representation reflects the 
greatest credit upon Mr. Daly, whose position as the representa- 
tive manager of this country can no longer be questioned. 


The Fine Arts 
Pictures at the Union League 

THE LAST EXHIBITION of the season at the Union League Club, 
on April 12, was of pictures by American artists born before 
1830, and of prints after Japanese artists of corresponding anti- 
quity. Among the paintings was an ideal Italian landscape by 
Thomas Cole, belonging to Mr. Robert Hoe—an interesting com- 
position showing a distant chain of mountains between two rocky 
bluffs, the farther hill ornamented by a broken arch of an aque- 
duct, The contrast was extreme between Cole’s mechanical hand- 
ling in this picture and the perfect freedom of Jervis McEntee's 
‘Evening, After the Rain,” belonging to Mr. H. W. Cannon; 
and midway between came F. E. Church’s South American 
Landscape,” with mountains, river and palm-trees, owned by 
Mr. W. S. Hawk. There were, also, good examples of Whitt- 
redge, Sandford R. Gifford, R. W. Hubbard, George Inness, J. F. 
Kensett and other old-time landscapists. The gem of the exhibi- 
tion was, however, John T. Peele’s ‘‘ The Pet,” a cleverly painted 
portrait of a little girl in white with a black cat. This Peele is 
almost unknown, but if he has done much work like this portrait 
better deserves remembrance than his celebrated namesake, 
Rembrandt Peale. The picture belongs to the National Academy 
of Design. An early example of Mr. Daniel Huntington, ‘‘ Teniers 
Exhibiting his Painting to Charles V. and Clement VII.,” like 
Most of this artist’s work, displays taste rather than talent. There 
Were a few portraits of historical or literary interest, such as Le 
Clear’s portale of William Cullen Bryant, and Page’s of Gen. 
‘Scott. In this and the portrait exhibition of last month, the Com- 
tee succeeded in showing that there were painters in America 
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before 1830, and that several of them produced work which has 
not lost its power to please. The Japanese prints were largely 
from Mr. Samuel Colman’s collection, which, as is well known, 
includes the greatest rarities in unexceptionable condition. Be- 
tween these and the more recent but not much less beautiful ex- 
amples belonging to Boussod, Valadon & Co., the whole history 
of color-printing in Japan down to about the time when it ceased 
to be a flourishing branch of art, was remarkably well illustrated. 





Art Notes 

ALBERT LYNCH, whose work is becoming more widely knowa 
to Americans from day to day, is a Peruvian by birth, but of Eng- 
lish parentage. He is thirty-three years old, unmarried, and lives 
in Paris, ‘‘ Although of an extremely modest disposition, he com- 
mands the highest prices for his work, his smallest water-colors 
readily selling for $600 to $900 each.” In 1893 he received the 
Salon’s first prize for his panel of ‘* Spring,’’ which was sold to a 
private Parisbuyer. Recently 7e Ladies' Home Journal acquired 
all publication rights of this painting, which will serve as one of 
the cover designs for that magazine, The next issue of the /our- 
nal, also, will have a design by Lynch, portraying his conception 
of a woman’s ideal costume, A succession of other cover designs 
from his hand will follow these two. 


—The May Scrédner's will contain short papers on the French 
‘‘ Impressionists,” by Jean-Francois Raffaélli, and on the origin 
and growth of the use of artistic posters in France. A future 
number will contain an article on E. A. Abbey, by F. Hopkinson 
Smith, with reproductions of some of Mr. Abbey’s pastels, ex- 
hibited recently in this city. 


—‘‘ The Mural Painters ” is the name of an association of pro- 
fessional artists, whose object is ‘‘to promote the delineation of 
the human figure in its relation to architecture, whether rendered 
in pigment, stained-glass, mosaic, tapestry, or other appropriate 
medium, and at the same time to foster the development of its 
ornamental concomitants.’’ The officers elected for the first year 
are : Honorary President, John La Farge; First Vice-President, 
Frederic Crowninshield ; Second Vice-President, George W. May- 
nard; Treasurer, Maitland Armstrong; Corresponding Secretary, 
Charles R. Lamb; Recording Secretary, Charles M. Shean. 
Among the well-known members are Edwin H, Blashfield, J. W. 
Fosdick, E, E. Garnsey, F. S. Lamb, Frank Lathrop, Joseph 
Lauber, H. Siddons Mowbray and Herman Schladermundt. Elihu 
Vedder is a non-resident member. The association has applied 
for admission to the Fine Arts Federation. 





We should be glad to hear from anyone who is willing to part 
with copies of The Critic of 25 July 1884, 8 Aug. 1884, 11 
Feb, 1893, 1 and 8 April 1893, 10 Fune 18937, 6 Fan, 1804, 16 
Fune 1804, and 16 Feb, 1895. Address, stating price and con- 
dition, 

THE CRITIC Co,, 287 Fourth Ave., New York. 


Notes 


Mrs, HUMPHRY WARD'S three-part serial, ‘‘ The Story of Bessie 
Costrell,”’ will begin in the May Scrzéner's, It is her first contribu- 
tion to periodical literature. The same number will contain an 
article on golf, by ex-Judge Henry E. Howland, with illustrations 
by A. B. Frost and pictures of the most notable club-houses. 
Among the contents of early numbers of this magazine will be 
‘*Miss Delmar’s Understudy,” by Richard Harding Davis, and 
‘¢The Wheel of Love,” a novelette by Anthony Hope. The June 
number will contain four articles on the bicycle. P. G, Hubert, 
Jr. will write of ‘‘ The Machine Itself”; Miss Marguerite Mering- 
ton of ‘* Women and the Bicycle’’; James B, Townsend of ‘* The 
Social Side of Bicycling”; and Dr. J. West Roosevelt of ‘‘ The 
Bicycle from the Physician’s Standpoint.” An article on ‘‘ Bi- 
cycling in Paris,” by Arséne Alexandre, will appear in July. 

—The Messrs. Scribner announce, in conjunction with Elkia 
Mathews, London, ‘‘ The Elizabethan Hamlet: A Study of the 
Sources, and of Shakespere’s Environment, to Show that the Mad 
Scenes had a Comic Aspect now Ignored,” by John Corbin, with a 
prefatory note by F. York Powell; also, a volume of ‘‘ Princeton 
Stories,’ by Jesse Lynch Williams. , 

—A letter of Mrs. R. L. Stevenson's, says Zhe Westminster 
Budget, will be of interest to many. She contradicts the state- 
ment, made so generally at the time of his death, that her hus- 
band was haunted by the fear that his popularity was waning. 
‘* He was (she says) haunted .by no such fear, no such thought. 
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From the first stroke of his pen to the last he worked as an artist, 
for his art’s sake, and the popularity that came to him unsought 
was a cause of surprise as well of pleasure. * * * I think I 
may say that he considered his last book (only a fragment, alas!) 
his best book, and his last day’s work his best day’s work.” 

—Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s announcements for this month in- 
clude ** Under the Man-Fig,” a story by Mrs. M. E. M. Davis, 
and the ‘‘Letters of Samuel Taylor Coleridge.’ In May they 
will publish a volume of Mrs. Thaxter’s letters, edited by Mrs. 
James T. Fields; ‘‘ The Mississippi Basin,”’ by Dr. Justin Winsor, 
to follow his ‘Cartier to Frontenac;’’ and ‘‘The Life of Gen- 
eral Thomas Pinckney,” by the Rev. Charles C. Pinckney. 


—It argues well for the cause of good citizenship that Cary’s 
** George William Curtis ’’ was one of the six hooks most.in demand 
during February in twenty representative American cities. 

—The ‘‘ Life and Letters of Prof. E. A. Freeman,” edited by 
Dean W. R. W. Stephens of Winchester, will be published by 
Macmillan & Co, in two crown-octavo volumes, with portraits and 
a copy of an original sketch of Mr, Freeman seated at his study- 
table. The work will contain an account of his early life at school 
and college (of which hitherto little has been generally known). 
Many of the letters selected for publication are addressed to emi- 
nent scholars or statesmen in England, America, and on the Con- 
tinent, and deal with various historical or political questions of 
great interest; others are to intimate friends, and record the inci- 
dents of his domestic life or of his foreign tours, and abound in 
humorous and racy remarks upon a great variety of subjects. 


—Macmillan & Co, announce a new volume of short stories by 
Henry James. They will publish Prof. Franklin H. Giddings’s 
‘* Principles of Sociology ” early in the fall. 

—Frederick A. Stokes Co. will publish W. Clark Russell’s new 
book, ‘‘The Phantom Death, and Other Stories.” They an- 
nounce, also, ‘‘ The Grasshoppers,” a story of English and Ger- 
man social life, by Mrs, Andrew Dean. 


—The Merriam Co. announces for immediate publication ‘‘ The 
Romance of the Sword,” a historical novel, from the French of 
Georges Duval, by Mary J. Safford; ‘‘Some Good Intentions and 
a Blunder,” by John Oliver Hobbes, in Merriam’s Violet Series; 
‘* The Company Doctor,” by Henry Edward Rood; ‘‘ A Modern 
Pagan,” by Constance Goddard DuBois; ‘‘ Corona of the Nantaha- 
las," by Louis Pendleton; ‘‘Two Women,” by Lida Ostrom 
Vanamee; and ‘‘ Aunt Belindy’s Points of View,” by Lydia Hoyt 
Farmer. 


—Joseph Jefferson addressed the senior class of the American 
Academy of the Dramatic Arts at the Berkeley Lyceum on April 
16, and answered several questions put to him by aspiring begin- 
ners in the art. Among those present were a number of well- 
known literary men and actors and actresses. Mr. Jefferson was 
made happy with a wreath and other flowers. 

—Estes & Lauriat have just published ‘‘ Jim of Hellas; or, In 
Durance Vile,” by Laura E. Richards, the talented daughter of 
Julia Ward Howe. It contains two stories, and forms the fifth 
volume in the Captain January Series. 

— The Echo is the name of a new humorous and artistic fort- 
nightly periodical, published in Chicago. Its aim is to ‘ present 
in an artistic form the cream of foreign humor and illustration,” 
together with a fund of pertinent American humor and original 
literature. One of its features will be a series of colored frontis- 
pieces, by Will H. Bradley, who has drawn, also, the poster an- 
nouncing the new publication’s appearance. 

—Frederick Warne & Co, announce Pt. I. of ‘‘ The Royal Na- 
tural History,’ edited by Prof. Lydekker, which will be published 
in fortnightly parts; ‘‘ The Sheep Doctor,” by Prof. Armatage; 
** Wayside and Woodland Blossoms,” a pocket-guide to British 
wildflowers, with 128 colored plates; ‘‘ The Spirit of Cookery,” a 
popular treatise on its history and science, with dictionary of terms, 
by Prof, Thudichum ; ‘*Dinners Up to Date”; ‘‘ Paul Heriot’s 
Pictures,” by Alison M’Lean; ‘‘ The a of King Arthur and 
His Knights,” compiled and arranged by James Knowles of The 
Nineteenth Century; ‘' Eliza Cook’s Poems,” with additions, in 
the Albion Edition; and ‘ Angling and How to Angle,” by R. B. 
Marston of The Fishing Gazette. 

—The Chief Librarian of the British Museum has announced 
that’ Mr. Oscar Fingall O'Flahertie Wills Wilde's works have not 
been withdrawn from use in the library of that institution, an act 
of ‘Parliament obliging the Museum to keep in its possession all 
publications copyrighted in the United Kingdom, except those 


containing libels. 
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—The Director of the Round Robin Reading Club, Miss Louise 
Stockton, asks us to state that a series of long-continued robberies 
of the mail recently exposed has very seriously affected her cor. 
respondence, Letters of inquiry, money-orders, arid replies to cor. 
respondents, and possibly letters of complaint, have been lost, Miss 
Stockton would be greatly obliged if any of our readers whose let. 
ters remain unanswered would write again, addressing her at 4213 
Chester Avenue, Philadelphia. 


—David Christie Murray and Mrs, Ella Dietz Clymer have 
joined the writers who will appear at the Easter Readings of the 
American Authors’ Guild on April 20, announced in 7he Critic 
of March 16, 


—The National Conservatory of Music announces its third an 
nual prize contest for native American composers not over forty 
years of age. The prizes are $300 for the best symphony, $200 
for the best overture, and $200 for the best piano or violin con- 
certo. Dr. Antonin Dvorak sailed for Europe on April 16 to attend 
certain musical performances in Berlin and to keep other engage- 
ments. During the summer he will continue to work on his 
American opera, ‘‘ Hiawatha,’’ which he hopes to produce in this 
country next year. 

—Mr. Frank Mayo produced his dramatization of Mark Twain's 
‘* Pudd’nhead Wilson ”’ at the Herald Square Theatre on Monday 
night. The play was well received, the adapter having preserved 
the author’s humor, and perhaps a little too much of his plot, 
With a few changes, however, it seems to be destined to succeed, 


—Prof. Rhys has been elected Principal of Jesus College, Ox- 
ford, thus returning to the College which he entered as a student 
Prof. Rhys is a Welshman, and English is therefore not 
his native tongue. 

—Mr. John Mackie, the author of ‘‘ The Devil’s Playground,” 
is a resident of Edinburgh. The strange title of his story was 
suggested by the conflicting passions that swayed the hearts of 
his characters. To give his story a double right to the title, more- 
over, he introduced into its scenes a valley in the Bad Lands, 
which he himself had named while in charge of a Northwest 
Mounted Police detachment. 


—The sixth volume of Germania, completed with the April 
number, contains, among other matter, eight standard German 
novels, fifty fables and short stories,’and numerous articles on 
grammar, spelling, etc. It is a most useful publication for the 
student of German. 
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You won't know 
the luxury of Pipe 
Smoking until you 
§) use Yale Mixture. 

A two-oz. trial package post- 


= 2 for 25 cents. 
ie ge “once Bros., 





MRETS?HEW BINS 


JUST OUT. 


Life of Prince Bismarck. 


By Caantes Lowe, M.A., author of ‘‘Alex- 
ander III. of Russia.” With Portrait. 
12mo. Cloth. $1.25. 


“The present sketch, which has the advantage of 
now presenting the political career, if happily not 
yet the life, of the greut Chancellor as a finished 
whole.”—Preface. 


“Itis a ready gathering together of all the cha- 
acteristic points of his life and career, to which 
many readers will turn with a continually fresh 
satisfaction. Contemporary biography is an unusual 
eniargement of current literature, and justified 
only by adequate gifts to produce it in readable 
form, as here.” —Boston Courier. 


How We Rose. 
By Daviw Netson Beacon. i16mo. Limp 
cover. 60 cents. 


Tales of Mean Streets. 


By Arrnur Morrison. With an Introduc- 
tion by James MacArthur. 16mo. Cloth. 
$1.00. 

“Mr. Morrison has been fortunate in his literary 


experience. He is another witness to the fact that 
ag makes its way from the outside.”—Introduc- 


God’s Light As It Came to Me 


16mo. Cloth. Antique paper. $1.00. Itis 
full of beautiful and helpful ideas. 


A Quaint Spinster. 


A Story. By Franozs E. Russert. 16mo. 
Cloth, 60 cents. The story is written 
“out of the heart,” and has touches of 
rare humor and pathos. 

, tn: dis' 
wo Baponks of Mss Pratie Wpvisea Pape 


“Itisa simple little story, told from the heart of 
4& woman, of love—and duty to God and the unfort- 
unate; you smile at its quaint humor, but at the 
Same time you feel a tug at the heart or a lump in 
the throat a6 you read the tender pathos expressed.” 


AT THE BOOKSTORES. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Publishers, 
ass BOSTON. 
AUTHORS wishing pay for stories, ketches, 
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Iudligestion 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 





Is the most effective and agree- 
able remedy in existence for 
preventing indigestion, and re- 
lieving those diseases arising 
from a disordered stomach. 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R, I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


For sale by all Druggists. 








The point of every Tadella pen is 
ground byhand, The smooth, even, 
easy stroke thus secured cannot be 
matched by the ordinary machine- 
stamped pen. 

Sold in 25 cent and §i.25 boxes. Samples, 


20 Styles, 1o cents TADELLA PEN CO., 
74 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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QF INTERENT to AUTORS and PUBLISERS: 
The skilled revision of prose and verse. Letters 
of unbiased and competent criticism and advice. The 
compilation of first class works of reterence. Send 
‘our MS». to The New York Bureau of Revision.— 
Established 1880. Unique in position and success. In- 
dorsed by our leading writers. Circulars. Address, 
DR. TITUS M. COAN, 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 








GARDEN AND Forest 


A Journal of Horticulture, Landscape 
Art and Forestry. 
‘‘A year’s reading of GARDEN AND Forgst is 
an education.”— Boston Evening Transcript. 


Beautifully Iustrated. Published Weekly. 
$4.00 a Year. 


SPECIMEN COPY ON APPLICATION, 
BOUND VOLUMES for 1888-89-90, - $10 each. 
BOUND VOLUMES for 1891-92-93-94, - $6 each. 


Carriage prepaid to any part of the United States 
or Canada, 


GARDEN AND FOREST PUBLISHING CO. 


Tribune Building, New York. 


THE LENOX LIBRARY 


(AND READING ROOM1), 
Pifth Ave. ong goth St., is open every week day from 


.to 5 P. M. 
*° ixhibition of rare books ; two galleries of paintings. 
Admission Free. Ne Tickets require. 


The Critic 
A WEEKLY REVIEW OF LITERATURE 


AND THE ARTS 
Edited since January 1881 by J.B. & J. L. Gilder 








Subscription price $3 a year, payable in 
advance. ‘Essays from Zhe Critic,” $1. 
Critic with “Essays,” $3.50. Handy Binder, 
@1. Critic with binder, $3.50. 

Advertisements 20 cts. per agate line; 
$25 per column; $75 per page. (Special 
rates to publishers sending orders direct.) 
Rates for repeated insertions sent on appli- 
cation. 

Vol. I. (old series), covering the year 1881, 
$15. Vols, Il. and III, (1882 and 1883), $10 
each. Each volume of the new series (be- 
ginning Jan., 1884) covers six months; price, 

2.50. P 

Ten cents a copy. Back numbers more 
than six months but not more than one 
year old, fifteen cents a copy. Over one year 
old, twenty-five cents. Many of the earlier 
issues are out of print. Indexes same price 
as single copies, J 

To foreign countries in Universal Postal Union 

postage one dollar per year extra. 


THE CRITIC COMPANY, 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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Remington Typewriter. 


MANY NOTABLE IMPROVEMENTS. 


Bibbon Movement, 
Improved Paper Feed. 


Matohless Construction. Unequalied Durability. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
327 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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CHERMERHORN’S Teacuers’ Acancy. 
Oldest and best known im the U. 8. 





Established 1855. 
g§ East 147m Sraeer, N. Y. 
is valuable in jon to its influence. 
An Agency If it merely Ps ges pon Badd and tells 


yeu about them That & eaeeeae, bat if it is asked to 


mends you, that ls more, Ours Decommends. 
C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 





CALIFORNIA 
San Mateo, California. 
T. MATTHEW'S SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
Twenty-wintH Year. 
Rev. Atrrep Lez Brewer, D.D., Rector. 











CONNECTICUT 


WOODSIDE SEMINARY, 


Hartford, Conn. 


Early application for September 26th, 1895, is re- 
quested. Pe Miss SARA. J. SMITH, Prigcipal 


Norwalk, Connecticut. 


ISS BAIRD'S Institute for Girls. 44 miles from New 
York G7 Primary and College pveparatery courses. 

New buildings, steam heat, incandescent light. Gym- 
nasium., Careful attention to morals and manners, 22d year. 











Vegien, Connecticut. 

T. MARGARET'S DIOCESAN BOARDING AND DAY 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS reopens Sept, 18th 1895. ‘Twenty- 
first year. The Rev. Francis T Russell, .D., Rector, 
Miss Mary R. Hillard, Principal. : 























NEW YORK 


T. AGNES SCHOOL, 
Under the direction of Bisnop 
Miss ELten W.‘Boyn, Princi; 


» T. JOHN’S SCHOOL, Manlius, N. 
Boys for Study or Kecreation, 
Schoolship around Lake Ontario and 
Islands. Excursion on Schoolship al 
Coast. Apply to Col, WM, Verpeck, Prest. 


Aurora, Cayuga Lake, New York. 
W ELLS COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. Three 











Courses of Study. 

ful. New building with modern improvements. 

Session will begin September 19, 1894. Send for 
catalogue. 


Newburgh, New York. 
HE MISSES MACKIE’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS: 
Twenty-ninth year will begin ne a aad, 1894: 
ellesley. 





Certificate admits to Vassar and 





Peekskill, New York. 
The Peekskill Military Academy. 
éret Year, Cot. LOUIS H. ORLEMAN, Principal, 


RIVERVIEW _e, ACADEMY, 


YEAR. Tropes set Eee aS Zin 
" ares thorou or 0} 'e, the ° 
phat Reaienion, cat Bentsen, U. 6. Atay ofieer 
detailed at Riverview by Secretary of War. 
BISBEE & AMEN, Principals, 











NEW YORK CITY 


HE MISSES ELY'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
E RIVERSIDE Drive, 
8sth and 86th Streets, New York. 


New York City, 18: Lenox Ave., near 119th St. 
18S MARY E. AND MISS RUTH MERINGTON, 
French and English School fer Girls. 


THE NATIONAL CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC OF AMERICA 
(26 and 128 East 17th Street 
(INCORPORATED 1885) 
Dre. ANTONIN DVORAK, Dirscror. 
Scholastic Year 1894-95 


extenting from Serremeer rst to May rst. The faculty 
em the foremost artists and instructorsof America, 
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fi 
y be affirmed that no Conse abroad can 
to so admirably efficient a corps of teachers, 








NORTH CAROLINA 





Raleigh, North Carolina. 
T. Mi SCHOOL FOR GI North 
S Sept. sage attention suis te 
Culture ont H ep Addrega te Rest 
Rev, D.D. 








OHIO 





Painesville, Ohio. 

AKE ERIE SEMINARY FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
who desire a course of study beyond that of the pre- 
paratory or high school. 

Miss Mary Evans, Principal. 





THE OHIO UNIVERSITY AT ATHENS 


Offers first-class Educational Advantages 
to a limited number of earnest students, 


FOR CATALOGUES ADDRESS THE PRESIDENT. 








PENNSYLVANIA 


Philadelphia, Penn., 4313 and 4315 Walnut Street. 
THOROUGH FRENCH AND ENGLISH Home 
SCHOOL FoR TWENTY GIRLS. Under the charge of 
Mme. Henrietta Clerc and Miss Marion L, Pecke. 
French warranted to be ken intwo years. Terms, 
Ss0e0a year. Address Mme, H. CLenrc. 








PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 

ISS BALDWIN'S 

Day, Boarding, and College-Preparatory School for 

Girls, re-opens west 25, 1895. Certificate admits to 
Smith and Wellesley. ithin five years, more than forty 
forte have entered Bryn Mawr College from this school. 
Jiploma given in both General and College-Preparatory 
courses, For circulars etc , address 

iss FLORENCE BALDwiN, Principal. 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure, 


wder, Highest of alf is 
nited States Government 


Food Report. 
Rovar Baxinc Pownper Co,, 106 Wall Street, New York, 











Tf you want FRENCH BOOKS, or dooks 
of any description—School Books, Standard 
Books, Novels, etc.—send to WILLIAM R. 
JENKINS, Publisher and Importer, 851 
and 853 SIXTH AVENUE (48th Street), 
EW YORK. Catalogue on application, 
vtations promptly made, 








THE DRAMA 


[ THEATRE, qth Ave. & 23d St. 
DANIEL FROHMAN, Manager. 


“FORTUNE” 


A Comedy by Frep HORNER 
At&15. Matinees, Thursday and Saturday. 
Mile. Flavie Van den Hende, 
VIOLONCELLIST, 
for Concerts, Musicales or Receptions. 
Gives Lessons on 'Cello and Piano. 
Address: 123 E. 90th St., New York. 

















A PANORAMA 
442 Miles Long, 


Affording rare glimpses of the character- 
istics and life of ten great American 
cities—important agricultural, mining and 
manufacturing communities—rivers, moun- 
tains and cataracts of world-wide repu- 
tation—landscapes of infinite variety, 
illustrating in the most impressive man- 
ner the beauty, wealth and resources of 
the great Empire State—is included in 
every purchase of a through ticket over the 


New York CENTRAL 


“ AMERICA’S GREATEST RAILROAD” 


For a copy of “The Luxury of Modern Railway 
Travel,” send two 2-cent stamps to GEORGE H. 
DANIELS, General Passenger Agent, Grand Cen- 
tral Station, New York. ; 





TO RENT.—Studio in the Country. 


At 


Marion, Mass., on Buzzard’s Bay, 


in a pine grove not far back from the water, 
a stone studio, furnished, One large room, 
enormous fireplace, well of pure water at the 


door. 


Rent for summer, $100. Address 


55 Clinion Place, New York. 
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THE ST. DENIS, 


Broadway and Eleventh Street, 


Opposite Grace Church, - 


NEW YORK. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 


Rooms $1.00 per day and upwards. 


‘There is an atmosphere of home com 
fort and hospitable treatment at the St 
Denis which is rarely met with in a public 
house, and which insensibly draws you there 
as often as you turn your face toward New 


York.” 



































